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Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue—1869-1924 


minds more truly, more deeply, with more 

affection and reverence and appreciation, than 
in the memorial volume to Mr. Goodhue which will 
issue from the press in the month of April. Truly 
shall it be said that they were all his friends and 
admirers. They loved his companionship as greatly 
as they esteemed his genius. Some years hence, as 
I have said in the brief biographical sketch at the 
beginning of the book, the patient biographer will 
accomplish what it is not yet time to do. The later 
work of Goodhue will then have taken its place 
definitely in our architectural history and time will 
have set its seal. The Nebraska State Capitol and 
the Los Angeles Public Library are both nearing com- 
pletion, and these buildings will be the very certain 
test of the profound sacrifice that Goodhue made— 
for no man can lightly abandon what he has held so 
dear. “The pendulum had swung to the limit,” says 
Dr. Walker, in his contribution to the volume, “as 
was evident in the design of the Nebraska State 
Capitol. The deliberate exile of his masterly skill in 
detail by his reason only accentuates his sincerity. 
Here is the case of a man who in his desire to reach 
the ultimate expression of his art denies himself the 
companionship of his well beloved subjects.” 

The last building to be completed, on the very eve 
of his death, was the National Academy of Sciences 
at Washington. A few days before the end he went 
with Lee Lawrie to look at the bronze doors, and 
Lawrie recalls his words, almost his last ones. “I 
think the doors are very fine,” he said, “but I wonder 
if we were not too afraid, too elaborate. Life, you 
know, is getting very terrible, and very complex, and 
Art should not be that. I have a scheme in my mind 
for a building that will not contain a single frill.” 


And Dr. Alexander, writing the story of the Capi- 
tol at Lincoln, says: “In a certain sense the architect 
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of the Nebraska State Capitol rediscovered himself in 
his discovery of the West. For the inspiration which 
led to the designing of this masterpiece not only opened 
a new chapter in his art but it also made more than 
ever conscious the philosophy that in every art must 
underlie a truly great achievement. The setting, on 
the prairies of the Middle West, and the type of pub- 
lic building, with established but uncongenial models, 
were new to the architect’s experiences, and the chal- 
lenge which they brought, coming with the fullness of 
his maturity, met with a response which is assuredly 
that of the man at his height, understanding and im- 
agination fused. Bertram Grosvenor Good- 
hue was an architect of victorious vision, an artist 
luminous with imagination and sensitive of conscience, 
giving to his generation better than they knew. On 
his works is impressed the seal of nobility, and men 
of the future, beholding them, will at once know for 
what ends genius is born godlike.” 

Facing this bit of text which is written to give some 
slight idea of what the text pages of the memorial 
volume will be, there is reproduced one of Mr. 
Goodhue’s water color drawings, made when he was 
steeped in the art and the lore of Persia where he had 
been on a visit with Mr. Gillespie, for whom he 
later designed the now famous house at Montecito. 
The illustration is one of the five color plates in the 
book, which also contains some three hundred and 
thirty plates of Mr. Goodhue’s sketches, drawings, 
and executed work. It is our hope that the long 
months of preparation which have appeared to delay 
the issuance of this volume will be their own justifica- 
tion and that the pages, as they are turned, will exalt 
not only the genius whence came these words but those 
to whom the world must look for what remains to be 
done. “Life, you know, is getting very terrible, and 
very complex, and Art should not be that.” 

C. H. W. 
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Ghosts, Gods 


years ago, began to lay such strong emphasis on 

fitness to function as the chief test of merit in 
design, was so great that it seemed for a time as if 
we were on the verge of surrender to a theory which 
would deny the very name of architecture to any build- 
ing, or element of a building, that failed to express in 
the fullest degree its practical purpose. 

There was only one point in which this doctrine was 
inadequate; it failed to make clear what was to be done 
about those buildings which had no practical purpose 
to express. 

This difficulty seems to result principally from the use 
of the word “function,” or rather from constructing it 
in so marrow a sense as to exclude all purposes except 
those which have to do with man’s comfort, convenience, 
safety, or profit. 

Now, it is doubtless true that the pride of an art based 
on human needs should lie in serving those needs as 
their handmaid, yielding ungrudgingly to the least of 
the conditions which they impose; only it must be remem- 
bered that many of the needs which men feel, and have 
always felt, have nothing to do with material necessities. 
Indeed, it would almost seem that material needs have 
been those which they have considered last of all and 
only after they have provided for everything else. 


For instance there is the need to retain the forms and 
arrangements which time and habit have made familiar. 
This certainly has existed for as long as the race itself 
and some of the greatest triumphs of human wisdom and 
ingenuity have been shown in adapting these time honored 
expressions to new uses, or (when they defied adapta- 
tion) in adapting the new uses to suit thein. 

Oddly enough, this has occurred even in the case of 
those thoroughly modern mechanical appliances which are 
habitually cited to prove the absurdity of architectural 
conservatism, for these often contain features that serve 
no present-day practical purpose but are merely illogical 
survivals, the result of old racial traditions and customs, 
retained to satisfy this wholly spiritual urge. 


Wells, to give one example, has pointed out that the 
gauge of our railways has not been determined by any 
engineering necessity, and is not that which would give 
the greatest comfort to the traveller, but follows the 
traditional dimensions of the horse-drawn coach. As he, 
rather finely, puts it, “In front of every express train 
trots the ghost of an ancestral mule.” 

Another need that dates back to the beginning of man’s 
history is that of marking his recognition of certain noble 
traits in his fellows by raising tokens in their memory. 

It is likely, from what we know of the time before 
written records, that the thought of building for his 
own shelter came to man slowly and late; that he was 
satisfied to be without a house for himself long after he 
had built a temple for his gods; and that before he built 
temples he raised monuments to his heroes. It may well 
be that the rude pillar-stone, set upright in the earth 
to recall the memory of a beloved chief or noted warrior, 
was the first work of the builder, and since there are no 
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practical reasons to prevent the designer of the memorial 
monument from following to the utmost the other bent 
which has been already mentioned, the tradition of the 
past should have full sway with him, and the same 
impulses that led the man of ten thousand years ago to 
express his admiration for his heroes in a given fashion 
should equally impell us to express ours similarly. 

If, then, diverse types of the memorial appear, it is 
probable that a similar diversity has existed from the 
beginning and that it can be traced back to motives and 
impulses which were likewise diverse. Such a variance 
exists and has always existed, giving rise to three forms, 
at least, which may be distinguished as the memorial 
of the ghost, the memorial of the god, and the memorial 
of the hero. 

For in spite of eminent opinion, as expressed in The 
Golden Bough, that our remote ancestors saw little or 
no difference between a dead man, a deity, and His 
Honor the Mayor, I take the liberty of believing that 
any such confusion was more a matter of language than 
of feeling and that they had no practical difficulty in 
distinguishing one from another. 

The monument of the dead, then, is the sarcophagus 
or, with a difference that is only one of scale, the 
mausoleum. 

The essence of this type of memorial is in the fact 
that it is hollow; that it contains a cavity or chamber 
appropriate to be used as a place of burial. Though it 
may not contain an occupant—even though it may never 
have been intended to contain an occupant—the one in- 
disputable fact that it proclaims about him in whose 
memory it has been raised is that he is numbered among 
the dead. He is not the conqueror, but the conquered, 
for to Death has been given the victory. And since the 
roots of this type of structure lie in a pagan past, the 
death to which it bears witness is without hope of resur- 
rection. Dark Acheron possesses the hero, and his spirit 
wanders, a pale shade, through gloomy fields sown with 
asphodel. 

So that (except for those memorial buildings which 
are also Christian churches, for these, even when they 
contain sepulchres, are the fruit of a quite distinct mental 
impulse) the natural and proper reaction of the mind 
to any memorial which presents a room as its principal 
feature, is that of a helpless sense of loss. 

The statue in the round is the memorial of a god. It 
is a heritage to us through the Romans, who (difficult 
as it may be to realize) did actually mean to say when 
they set up the monument of the diefied Emperor so 
prominently in the forum, “This Augustus is no longer a 
mere mortal like ourselves, but most certainly and truly 
a god. Hence this statue, to be honored appropriately 
at your peril.” 

This was in fact the only way they could imagine by 
which Augustus might escape that descent into the dark 
shadow of which the mausoleum speaks so eloquently. 
A god, he went to dwell with the other gods on high 
Olympus. 

Now it is reasonably certain (in spite of the revival 
of Pantheism among followers of the Pollyanna school 
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of philosophy) that we of today do not believe that 


our great men become gods. Perhaps the Romans did 
not believe it too firmly either, but the swords of the 
Pretorians. furnished them with a strong motive for 
at least maintaining the polite fiction. With us even 
that incentive is lacking, and at the same time a strong 
cultural tradition leads us to feel that only a deified 
hero should be given a public statue. 

It must be this which accounts for the late Renais- 
sance habit of dressing up such worthies as George IV 
in togas and which is responsible for the Greenough 
“Washington.” 

Even where the thought has been thrown into the 
form of bold allegory, as in so beautiful a rendering 
as the Sherman statue, there is a hint of anticlimax. 
Indeed every equestrian statue is naturally anticli- 
macteric, and the instinct which leads most persons to 
ridicule them is a sound one. He is an odd god who 
mounts himself on the back of a domestic animal. 

There remains the monument of the hero—the great 
man, conceived of simply as man, the more great because 
of his humanity; who, though he may have died in the 
flesh, yet lives on in the deeds and the name he has left 
behind. How may this thought be interpreted in stone? 

For this also we have precedent. Its original form 
was the pillar stone and the cairn without chambers. 
“They raised a stone to Fionnlaoch and cut his name on 
it in Oghams.” The stele is an expression of its chief 
characteristics; that it is straight, that it is simple, and 
that it is solid. The greatest and most perfect example 
of it is the Washington monument. 

I wonder if I am right in the belief that it has become 
conventional to give this noble edifice a somewhat per- 
functory and patronizing approval, and that too great an 
enthusiasm for it would be considered by most of us a 
manifestation of the same type of appreciation that makes 
our theatres boil with mad applause when Dixie is played 
or when that prince of prestidigitators, Mr. Cohan, pro- 
duces an American flag from his coatsleeve? 


FROM FOREIGN SHORES 


Certain it is that the succession of tombs that will 
never hold a corpse, but are none the less funereal for 
its absence, of apotheoses that somehow fail to make the 
grade and stall ignobly half-way between earth and 
heaven, continues, while no school has sprung from its 
simplicity, no designer seems to have sought to find 
another form, as direct and monumental, with which 
to celebrate the memory of Lee, Grant, or Wellington. 

True, there have been few opportunities to dispose of 
materials on as grand a scale, just as there have been 
few men to whom such a memorial would be in any way 
appropriate, but there is one recent project where 
Nature itself suggests the way to a comparable handling 
of an even mightier mass. 

The possibilities of that unique monolith known as 
“Stone Mountain” have hardly, it would seem, been 
fully explored as yet; at least the idea of the treat- 
ment proposed for it that one gains from published 
descriptions and photographs of models seems far from 
satisfying. 

Perhaps, in the end, the unfortunate difference that 
has arisen between the sculptor and the trustees of this 
memorial may be a disguised blessing, for when it is 
reconciled, as no doubt it will be, the interruption to 
the work may lead to a reconsideration of the reported 
plans, giving rise to a conception of real immensity, such 
as would make the idea of carving a parade of horsemen 
across its vast flank (even though they be “forty feet 
from hatbrim to pommel”) seem a mere frittering away 
of its scale; some single figure, if figure there must be, 
as much more colossal and significant than Sphinx or 
Daibutsu as they are greater and soberer than the 
statuette one uses for a paperweight, or, better, some 
abstract form, utterly simple, utterly single, an expres- 
sion of integrity and enduring power. It would be inter- 
esting to see Piranesi’s idea of it, or that of the author 
of the Fantasies that were published years ago in an old 
volume of Salon drawings. 

Francis P. SuLLIVAN. 


From Foreign Shores’ 


Some Echo 


EVER, since I undertook to navigate my paper 
boat, has any such abundance of food for thought 
been dumped into my hold from any single quar- 

ter as is furnished by the 7 January issue of The Archi- 
tects’ Journal (London). Possibly it is my present mood 
that is responsible for the seeming richness of the fare, 
though really I believe the flavor to be inherent and in- 
trinsic; for time enough has elapsed since the first taste 
to allow the mood to change; but the flavor remains 
the same. 
Feeling versus Form 


Now that caption might be erected into a slogan; and 
it would be just as silly a slogan standing by itself, un- 


1The author calls his readers’ attention to a typographical error 
in his From Foreign Shores appearing in the Journat for March. 
In his paragraph referring to The New Statesman, the author wrote 
“But I’d hate to have the mean disposition—that is, I mean I'd 
hate to have the disposition—of The New Statesman’s reviewer.” 
As printed, the article did not indicate clearly the identity of the 
quoted publication. 
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embroidered and unexplained, as was that slogan of the 
eighteen nineties, and nineteen twenties, Progress before 
Precedent. In the sense in which it was generally re- 
ceived and acted upon, that slogan was silly enough 
and not only silly, but logically impossible. For prog- 
ress means advance from one position to another. As 
each position taken becomes precedent to the next, so 
progress cannot come before precedent, but must ac- 
company the movement from precedent to precedent 
while life lasts. When life expires, progress and prece- 
dent alike are gone. Dead precedent may be galvanized 
into a semblance of life, but real progress only can 
follow upon the establishment of a living precedent. 

As to “feeling versus form”—it is a sounding phrase; 
but of itself it means nothing. It means no more than 
“progress before precedent,” until imagination and ex- 
perience begin to play around it—and then it may mean 
a great deal. Let us view two of the many facets. They 
are, as we shall differentiate them, form as necessary to 
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From “The Architects’ Journal” 


St. GeorGce’s House, REGENT STREET, LONDON 
Frank T. Verity, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 


the expression of feeling and form for form’s sake: that 
is, form employed merely for the sake of expressing 
form, or rather, forms merely for the sake of employ- 
ing forms. So, expanded, our topic becomes: Form as 
expressing feeling, versus forms employed to create form. 
I am assuming that, in appealing to the art instinct in 
my reader, even though he be an architect, I am meet- 
ing acquiescence in the axiomatic statement that in art 
perfect form must mark the material embodiment of the 
spiritual concept. It is not enough just to express feel- 
ing, however deep; it is not enough just to contrive forms, 
however interesting or varied; perfection must mark the 
ultimate form. By the degree in which perfection is 
approached, art achievement is measured. Without fur- 
ther elaboration of the theme just at this time, but keep- 
ing distinctly in mind the absolute requirement for per- 
fected form in any manner of art expression, we may 
proceed to deal with the thought which is forced upon 
us by the contemplation of the text and illustrations in 
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the journal previously referred to. It all simmers down, 
then, to a consideration of the Architecture of Feeling 
as against the Architecture of Form; an architecture 
with a deep, unified, emotional content and an archi- 
tecture based on mere convention; an architecture in the 
creation of which the designer knows that he is swayed 
by feeling and emotion and one in which the designer 
thinks he is using his mind; and mayhap he is—using 
his mind. 

When I am speaking of an architecture with a deep, 
unified, emotional content, I visualize in my mind a work 
in the contemplation of which I am impressed as I am 
in reading or hearing a lovely, rhythmic, powerful, emo- 
tional poem; and when I speak of an architecture in the 
creation of which the designer thinks that he is using his 
mind, or that he is employing creative faculties, I see 
spread out before my mind’s eye the field of a solved 
cross-word puzzle with its symmetrical and sometimes 
intricate pattern of black masses against the dull gray 
of a lot of words, words, words, having no connection 
with each other and no unifying element, except the for- 
tuitous possession of the same letter somewhere in the 
physical make-up of some two of them. 
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From “Architekten” 


ProJECT FOR A GLASS SKYSCRAPER 
MIES VAN DER ROHE, BERLIN, Architect 
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From “The Architects’ Journal” 
AbELAIDE House, LonpoN BrivGE 
Sir JoHN Burnet, A.R.A., AND 
PARTNERS, Architects 


Cross Words 


Those of my readers who have followed me thus far 
will get the drift of the above caption and will not look 
for any ill-natured or over-censorious remarks at this 
juncture; but will know that I am only continuing the 
discussion of a verbal and architectural phase of com- 
position most aptly demonstrated in the fabrication and 
solution of what are known as cross-word puzzles. First, 
without reference to content, or meaning, or symbolism, 
let us note how beautifully (to debase the word) the de- 
sign fills the space, the void; a void which still remains 
a void even when the words have been spread over it— 
for words which form a pattern devoid of spiritual unity 
can not fill a void. That is about the first and most im- 
portant thing the budding conventional architect and 
literary person is taught—to fill a space and lots of it. 
Never mind the meaning, so the space is filled. Of 
course, the form must be perfect and so attention must 
be focused on that element—for the formalist, the spiritu- 
al element does not exist. One so taught, when once 
he has gained a fair control of form, conceives himself 
to be an architect or a writer, and he buys—not fiction 
or essays or history or poetry through which to gain a 
heightened conception of style, a quickened imagination 
and a broader outlook on life—but he buys dictionaries, 
books of synonyms and antonyms and books of plates 
and measured drawings to gain a larger vocabulary and 
so be enabled to fill more and larger space. And the 
cross-word architect and the cross-word fabricator and 
resolver fancy that they are dealing with architecture 
and literature; whereas they are not even touching the 
hem of a soiled garment which a living art in its advance 
has cast aside. I do not say that some of the patterns 
produced by the conventionalists are not pretty, or amus- 
ing, or intricate, or even at times fairly interesting, but 
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From “The Architects’ Journal” 
St. GeorGe’s House, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON 
FRANK T. Verity, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 





From “The Architects’ Journal” 
BriTANNIC House, 
Finspury Circus, LONDON 
Sir Epwin L. Lutyens, R.A., Architect 


I do not find them to be vital architecture or literature. 
They are of the Architecture of Form as against the 
Architecture of Feeling. 


V ocabulary 


Sometimes I have seemed, perhaps even to myself, too 
harsh with the schools as being merely purveyors of 
vocabulary, dispensers of words and forms, rather than 
stirrers of the imagination and inciters to deep thought. 
How and even What have been well taught; the deeper 
problem involved in the Why has not been considered. 
But as deep feeling cannot be taught, as rich sentiment 
cannot be implanted in the heart, but only fostered and 
nourished—a process also seemingly avoided by the 
schools—perhaps all the school can do is to supply, or 
furnish means of supplying, a vocabulary. The physical 
and intellectual sciences require an extensive vocabulary, 
as does philosophy—but the vocabulary of emotion need 
not be extensive. The power of a few words well dis- 
posed is stupendous. Quote the Twenty-third Psalm: 
Tennyson’s The Lotus Eaters, and Crossing the Bar, 
“Sunset and evening star, and one clear call for me” ;— 
Swinburne’s “From too much love of living, from hope 
and fear set free”;—Wordsworth’s “The light that 
never was on sea or land, the consecration and the 
poet’s dream’; or “Our birth is but a sleep and a for- 
getting, the soul that rises with us, our life’s star” ;— 
Shakespeare’s “When in disgrace with fortune and men’s 
eyes’—all words each one of us learned in his infancy— 
but not all of us born with the poetic instinct, not alone 
for form, but for feeling. Form can not induce, but 
only nourish the feeling. So my choice for those I love 
and for myself would be to bathe in the well-springs of 
life—and I would almost be willing to leave to chance 
the acquirement of a Vocabulary. 








From “The Architects’ Journal” 
St. PAUL’s CHURCH, 


Dersy Lane, Liverpool: THE CHANCEL ‘TOWER AT THE WEST END 


From “The Architects’ Journal” 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, NORTHFLEET, KENT SHEPHERD’s BUSH PAVILION, LONDON 





From “The Architects’ Journal” 


Frank T. Verity, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 


Sir Gites Gitpert Scott, R.A., Architect Stir Gites GitBert Scott, R.A., Architect 


Two Great Buildings 


On opening this 7 January number of The Architects’ 
Journal, the first plate to greet the eye is Sir Edwin L. 
Lutyens’ Britannic House (the Finsbury, Pavement 
facade). This building and Sir Jolin Burnet’s Adelaide 
House, London Bridge, are the subjects of a very good 
sympathetic criticism by Howard Robertson, S.A.D.G. 
I should like to quote the entire article in connection 
with the illustrations herewith reproduced, but. space 
fails me. These buildings are as unlike as dawn and 
dark. The first, the Britannic House, is an example 
of the Architecture of Feeling. It has an emotional con- 
tent; it is strong, scintillating, rhythmic, poetical, and, 
withal, intimate. The composition is complete and uni- 
fied, but the imagination in contemplating it is carried 
on and on; and so it produces the effect of mystery and 
charm, qualities so rare, so very rare, in the architec- 
ture of any time and especially of today. The illus- 
tration, which cannot hold its own in reproduction, has 
the charm of a Walcot etching. The details of the de- 
sign are conventional; that is, one has seen them hun- 
dreds of times before in some sort of form, but rarely 
so poetically disposed. The treatment has taken the 
curse of banality from the form—and we have here an 
excellent example of transition from the architecture of 
Form into the architecture of Feeling. Form has neither 
to be old nor new to be formal, as is evidenced by Ade- 
laide House. There is no scope left to the imagination 
here. The form was fixed in the beginning and any- 
thing which was to take place had to take place within 
hard and fast lines. The heavy down-pressing cornice 
is more instinct with the spirit of repression and depres- 
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sion than are the forms of Greece or of Egypt, and the 
corner pylons breaking through can not save the situa- 
tion. Adelaide House is not an urban building. It 
should be an administration building for diggers in the 
Valley of the Kings. There is a pleasant little skit on 
Adelaide House by Mr. A. Trystan Edwards, who finds 
in it a distinct personality, in Architecture, London, for 
February. 

The thing which really started off this entire effusion 
comes in for mention well toward the end. It was a 
curious working of the editorial fates that gathered to- 
gether in the one number of The Architects’ Journal 
along with these works of Lutyens, R.A., and Burnet, 
A.R.A., examples of the work of. Sir. Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., and of Frank T. Verity, F.R.I.B.A., who is 
sponsored in the text by Mr. A. Trystan Edwards. Mr. 
Edwards says that Mr. Verity’s work is consistently 
urban. 

The Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion, London, which was gold 
medalized by the R.I.B.A., belongs, to my way of think- 
ing, in some bum urbs. Mr. Verity’s is as distinctly the 
architecture of form for form’s sake as is Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s the architecture of deep feeling. Mr. Verity’s 
drawings for his buildings look as if they were produced 
in the classroom of any one of the major architectural 
schools of England or of the United States, for that mat- 
ter. His works belong on Main Street anywhere. They 
would line the entire length of Regent Street, so prolific 
has he been. St. George’s House and The Polytechnic 
(why House was omitted Lord only knows)—both on 
Regent Street—we reproduce from drawings and photo- 
graphs. This designer has caught the spirit and hit off 
the taste of Main Street to a T. 
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From “The Architects’ Journal” 
THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, LONDON 
Frank T. Verity, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 


Some delightful work of Baillie Scott and Beresford is 
shown in this same issue, which presents both sides, or 
two very important sides, of present-day architectural 
tendencies in England. 


On Another Tack 


The January-February number of The Journal, Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, contains a well-illus- 
trated article on the University of Toronto. Many of 
the buildings, while effective and full of “personality,” 
are heavily treated about the cornice; so much so as to 
make the beautiful Gothic Memorial Tower, illustrated 
some time since in these columns, a trifle incongruous in 
its light aspiring finials and cresting. I wonder what I 
should have done had the problem of placing a memorial 
in that environment been put up to me. 

To take still another tack, this one leading far, far 
away. Architecture, The Journal of Proceedings of The 





From “The Architects’ Journal” 


St. GeorGce’s House, REGENT STREET, LONDON 
FRANK T. Verity, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 


Institute of Architects of New South Wales, furnishes 
us food for thought. They have registration of archi- 
tects down there! The Institute, by resolution, it seems, 
has backed up the Registration Board in spending the 
fees in excess of the amount required to run the Board 
to establish architectural scholarships giving preference 
to pupils of certain schools. This scheme for spending 
met a merited but unavailing rebuke from a clear-sighted 
minority. But what show has a minority, or even a 
majority, as it really was in this case, or individuals or 
any one else when class consciousness develops to such 
an extent that professionalism exalts itself to a level 
with or above the State and says who shall do, and what 
he shall do, and what he shall pay for the privilege of 
doing? The whole matter of registration embodies such 
rot. I believe there is but one taxing body to burden 
the architects of New South Wales, but here in the 
United States there is one in about every State in which 
an individual would care to practice, and soon forty- 
eight states and numerous territories and dependencies 
will be digging down into the pocket of every architect 
who is known beyond his front door step. And, as it all 
tends naturally toward the production of an Architecture 
of Form, by an easily demonstrable process, I am out of 
all patience with the whole trumped-up scheme. 





From “The Architects’ Journal” 
Home CLose, SipForD: THE GARDEN FRONT 
BAILLIE ScoTT AND BeresForD, Architects 


Do you know I would rather write about education 
than about registration? And I’d rather write about 
acrobatics than either. I can still go to the gym. and 
do a somersault without paying a state tax on the pro- 
duction of what I am pleased to consider a work of art. 
There is a lot of good stuff in the papers before me, 
but registration has left me in no mood to discuss it. 


Irvinc K. Ponp. 
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Paris Letter 


HE COST of materials and workmanship has al- 

ways had an influence upon architecture in all 

countries and at all times. The invention of the 
vault system of the Middle Ages, of reinforced con- 
crete in our time, are the result of that preoccupation. 
History affirms, by clear evidence, the variations in style 
developed through those factors. Besides, the question 
of building costs is an important factor in the archi- 
tectural profession. Our Academy dictionary defines the 
architect thus: “The artist who composes buildings, de- 
termines their proportions, arrangements, decorations, 
and who has them executed under his orders, and who 
audits the accounts.” Thus the architect has to survey 
each problem under the double aspect of Art and 
Economy. 

One might offer the opinion that a work conceived 
wholly in economic terms is not a pure work of art, but 
although this is not my opinion, I willingly admit that 
the opinion is open to discussion. Practically, we may 
be sure that there are few works we know which have 
not suffered, more or less strongly, the influence of the 
amount of money at the disposal of the artist. 

For estimating the cost of building, the associations 
of architects in the principal cities of France have estab- 
lished the Serie, a sort of catalogue, wherein are in- 
scribed the cost of different works. Certain municipali- 
ties have likewise established a Serie, of which the most 
important is that of the city of Paris, published in 1882, 
and which, by means of variable coefficients, has been 


used since that time, but only for municipal work. For 
private work, the Serie in use is that of the Central So- 
ciety of Architects prepared with the collaboration of 
the Society of Diplomed Architects (the oldest we have). 
A new edition appears every two years, the last of which, 
at the end of 1924, marked a very great progress; it is 
illustrated in a way that prevents any error in making 
computations of the materials enumerated, especially in 
the case of plumbing and hardware. In order to avoid a 
new Serie—that of 1882 still being in existence—the city 
of Paris is adopting the Serie of the Central Society. 
The reform is considered as great tribute by the So- 
ciety and is a very certain indication of my contention 
in regard to the architect’s responsibility in the matter 
of the cost of a building. 

At the same time, the Serie of the city included a sort 
of information that is missing in the others; it was what 
we called the “little detail” —that is to say, for example, 
the separation of the various items that enter into the 
cost of a cubic foot of masonry—the material, the work- 
manship, the accessories, and the profits. Yet we may 
admit that, at the present moment, the cost of workman- 
ship is so variable that it is difficult to keep any account 
of it. 

Today a great problem presents itself: How can we 
influence the workman to acquire a taste for intensify- 
ing production, so necessary to the relief of our economic 
difficulties? Yet no matter what the price of materials 
and workmanship, it is necessary to build, and one ought, 
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therefore, to seek, in designing a building, all the econo- 
mies possible, provided they do not interfere with the 
practical and permit an expression convenable. This 
concept, however, becomes all the more difficult when 
the “expression” is of equal importance with the prac- 
tical! 

Especially is this true of churches. The great part 
which religious questions occupy in our political life well 
proves, on both sides, what importance is attached in 
France to the highest flights of the human spirit. The 
clergy of the different sects seek to create new churches, 
especially in the industrial centers, and in such edifices 
which require to be built out of the slenderest resources 
the architect is likewise asked to express the most noble 
of sentiments. And if many succeed in erecting churches 
within the limits of the money available, few succeed in 
giving to these structures that dignity and beauty which 
is their right. 

Among the most remarkable of these efforts is the 
church of St. Louis at Vincennes, of which Messieurs 
Droz and Marrast are the architects. ‘ Rising beside 
tenements, built of the most economical materials—mill- 
stone and brick, with wide joints—the exterior speaks of 
mystery and withdrawal. 

The interior gives an impression of oriental opulence. 
The plan is most simple; the square is prolonged only 
on the side of the choir, indicated by four great arches. 
Painting and glass play a great part in the ensemble. 





The latter derives its effect from its skeleton in con- 


crete. The filled spaces are more important than the 
empty ones, and, in these, the clear rose, clear green and 
clear violet glass is embedded without any leading. The 
intensity of the light is remarkable and by a phenomenon 
of radiation well understood by those who have studied 
the zsthetics of glass, the luminous parts appear more 
important than they are when seen from the interior. 
The lower parts of the walls and piers are coated with 
a sombre colored plaster up to the height of a man. 
Above, the walls and arches are in the tonality of ochre, 
and these parts are enlivened by a series of frescoes rep- 
resenting the episodes in the stations of the cross. 
Especially notable is the pulpit in blue ceramic and the 
low barrier that separates the nave from the choir. The 
bell-tower that will add much to the character of the 
edifice and distinguish it among its neighboring houses is 
not yet finished. (Reproductions of this church were 
hung at the Exposition in connection with the 58th An- 
nual Convention at New York.) But, in respect to cost, 
this church could not be said to have been a cheap one. 

Often one has to be even more modest, and in the 
search for economic solutions the architect who has been 
greatly crowned with success is Julien Barbier. Aided 
in his search by an ardent and intelligent faith, he has 
kept straight on his path from the time when as a young 
student at the Beaux-Arts, in company with other com- 
rades of the Society of St. Jean, he explored liturgical 
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symbolism and hagiography. While his tendencies were 
indicated in his very first efforts, the complete fruition 
and the clear manifestation were realized in the church 
of Colombes, illustrated here pour mémoire, for it has 
already been much published and is no doubt well known 
to our readers. 


In each of Monsieur Barbier’s churches one theme has 
been chosen—that of the life of the saint to whom the 
church is consecrated. No ornament except that in har- 
mony with the general scheme, and yet no detail neg- 
lected, for the architect designs all, from the altar to 
the sonnette which serves during the offices. 


The church of the commune of Lilas has lately been 
finished, with a particular care for economy. That of 
Nanterre, now in construction, with its welcoming porch, 
is very characteristic and would have been even more so 
had not the architect been obliged to forego the bell- 
tower on account of its cost. And so we see, as with 
so many churches of the Middle Ages, a tower uncom- 
pleted or abandoned because of the cost! 


Again, to achieve economy, architects have not hesi- 
tated to employ rough concrete, or nearly so, in order to 
obtain sufficient nave space and a tower, as in the church 
of Raincy, designed by Messieurs Parret Fréres, an ef- 
fort which is now the subject of ardent polemics in the 
architectural world. We shall have occasion to speak 
of these later, apropos of the theater designed by the 
same architects for the Exposition of Decorative Arts, 
as well as of the Exposition itself, the great event of the 
year. One may already gain an idea of the tendencies 
that have inspired its artists—modern tendencies—very 
modern—too modern, perhaps. For each seems to have 
wished to be more modern than the other and it is not 
upon such a base that there may be founded a solid and 
sincere art. 


Also, it may be said that many of the buildings are 
the work of decorators and not of architects—decorators 
who have merely enlarged the scale of. their schemes of 
apartment decorations—et c'est la leur erreur! . But, 
fairly to judge the whole, we must wait for-its comple- 
tion and of that we shall write in July. G. F. Sepitie. 
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Madison Square Garden (1891-1925) 
McKim, Meap & Wui¥tTE, Architects 
Photographs by BEN J. LUBSCHEZ 


(The Tower complete is to be rebuilt on the grounds of New York University) 
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LEBRUN TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION—1925. For A MUNICIPAL BUILDING 
Perspective and Ground Plan of the Winning Design by Clarence W. Hunt 
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GreaT MAYTHAM: THE GARDEN FRONT 
Sir Epwin LANpDsEER LUTYENS, Architect 





Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens 


ERHAPS the most compendious answer to the 
question “Who is Sir Edwin Lutyens?” would 
be to reply that he was the Bernard Shaw of 

Architecture. Both men have that peculiar elfishness 
which in twenty years or so will be so embarrassing 
to the earnest who want to honor them as the grand 
old men of their professions, the earnest who are quite 
likely to find them still its irremediable enfants ter- 
ribles. ‘They have both been for years, each in their 
separate walks, the scandal of the holy and the darling 
of their particular Muse, who, perverse creature, 
finger to nose, continues constantly to whisper inspira- 
tion into their alert ears. 

Asked to reveal the secret of his art, Sir Edwin 
Lutyens will probably make a bad though lively joke 
in his small and high pitched voice and cover his agita- 


tion by the cleaning, filling, or lighting of one of the 
half dozen little pipes that are always about him. 
Now as to what people say of him in his “home 
town,” for that is always what we want to know 
about distinguished strangers. Even though when 
they feel antipathetic to his style, British architects 
are almost universally agreed to pay homage to Sir 
Edwin Lutyens for his outstanding and singular gifts, 
for in praising him themselves they hope to encour- 
age public homage, not only to Sir Edwin but to good 
architecture in general. So they praise Sir Edwin not 
merely because he is so gifted and withal so singularly 
unassuming and unpompous, but in order that the 
British public shall have a name whereon to hang 
architectural news paragraphs and incidentally its 
architectural thoughts. Sir Edwin Lutyens plays, as 
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LEDGER: 


ASHBY THe East Front 


Sik Evwin Lanpseer Lutyens, Architect 


it were, the part of saint in English architecture, and 
he is the perfect candidate for the role, too humorous, 
too aloof for adulation to spoil or even influence him 
or his work. 

His architectural history is a very interesting one, 
and although he is a man of such likely and elfish 
genius, yet in the procession of his designs, in the 
gradual modifications and _ solidification of his tastes, 
the student of the future will, as the writers have tried 
to point out elsewhere,’ find it inconvenient to read 
the history of a period. 

Turn again for a moment to the illustrations before 
you, considering especially the dates under the pic- 
tures. With Crooksbury and Fulbrook we are in 
direct touch with those disciples of Ruskin and 
William Morris who made a stir in the fifties, while 


1 The Pleasures of Architecture. 


/ 








much of Sir Edwin’s recent work, besides having great 
individual merit, represents fairly accurately one of 
the most vigorous schools of modern British archi- 
tecture. 

Crooksbury, built in 1891, was Sir Edwin Lutyens’ 
first commission, undertaken after his two years at 
the South Kensington School of Art, and his very 
brief pupilage in an architect’s office. Crooksbury is 
of the farmhouse type and is a mass of herring bone 


brickwork and ingle-nooks and gables. Fulbrook is 
even more furiously picturesque. Mark these and 
then consider Heathcote, built in 1906. Here in 


Yorkshire, on an almost suburban site, Sir Edwin 
Lutyens has created a masterpiece. The walls are of 
stone, the roof of red pantiles, and the contrast be- 
tween the two elevations is striking; in both the 
exquisiteness of the detail should be observed. 


But Sir Edwin’s progress from picturesque over- 
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MarsH Court 
Sir Epwin LANpseerR Lutyens, Architect 


grown farms to Heathcote was not a mere change 
from a Romantic to a Classic tradition. At Hamp- 
stead, or rather Golders Green, which his work has 
made London’s most distinguished suburb, we find 
Sir Edwin church building in a romantic mood, but 
here he is as individual and as male and vigorous as 
at Heathcote. After the Heathcote period Sir Edwin 
had quite definitely found his feet, as the illustra- 
tions show. 

It has been said to be the mark of a great man that 
the curve of his ability and especially of his invention 
should be still a mounting one when he is forty. This 
test of greatness Sir Edwin Lutyens passed triumph- 
antly, and it is to Sir Edwin’s later, indeed to his latest 
work, that we must turn if we desire to appraise him. 
Chief among his latest works are of course the many 
palaces of the new Delhi, of which Mr. Walcot’s 
drawings have made us—no, not familiar—but for 
news of which Mr. Walcot’s drawings have made us 
eager. Here in the designs for Delhi we see a very 
good example of the way in which politics has always 
and probably always will influence architecture. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens has preserved the classical at- 
mosphere now natural to him, but we see everywhere 
the eastern elements which were demanded of him 
and which he has blended with his familiar style with 


a great deal of ingenuity. Criticism of his architec- 
ture, from those who have not visited Delhi, is ob- 
viously not possible, but it would seem as though the 
final result was a very fairly successful hybrid. The 
nice care with which the mouldings in these buildings 
have been adapted to the Indian light is characteristic 
of Sir Edwin’s work; he has always profiled his 
mouldings with the most loving care and thoughtful- 
ness. Here his allowance for the up-beat of light 
from the ground has modified them very considerably. 
It is rumored that in many cases the patiently bent 
backs or the uplifted hands of the workmen were 
used instead of centering in turning the arches—the 
men only being allowed to fall out and stretch their 
limbs when the work is reported firmly set! 

But there is recent and interesting work of Sir 
Edwin’s to be seen in London. ‘To a great body of 
Londoners, for instance, the name of Lutyens recalls 
the Cenotaph in Whitehall, the one among his many 
beautiful works which so signally caught the public 
imagination. 

But he has lately done work of much more archi- 
tectural importance. The scaffolding has just come 


HEATHCOTE, ILKLEY: A PART OF THE GARDEN FRONT 
Sim Epwin Lanpsger Lutyens, Architect 
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Perspective Drawinc: Dursar HILL, GoveRNMENT House, 
Sir Epwin Lanpseer Lutyens, Architect 
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St. Jupe’s Cuourcu, HAMPSTEAD 
Sir Epwin Lanpseer Lutyens, Architect 
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down both from a very charming little Bank in 
Piccadilly and from a block of offices in the City called 
Britannic House. In both these buildings Sir Edwin's 
peculiarities are very well seen. Britannic House is 
much admired, but to the present authors it is pleasing 
for its detail rather than its general aspect—the whole 
building having too much the air of one house set 
upon the top of another. Architects may remark 
when they view the work how fortunate Sir Edwin Has 
been in his carver. We especially consider one of 
the highly ornate window keystones in the style of 
those at Hampton Court. Other carving, both in- 
terior and exterior, is noteworthy. : 

Besides the many country houses, gardens and 
pavilions of his earlier period, Sir Edwin has done 
much beautiful work as a builder of war memorials, 





Futsrook House: THe SourH FRONT 
Sir Epwin Lanpseer Lutyens, Architect 


CROOKSBURY 
Sir Epwin Lanpseer Lutyens, Architect 


and it is here perhaps that we see him at his most 
modern, his most detached, that is, from traditional 
styles, whether Gothic, Romantic, Classic or Eastern. 
That he should have chosen this type of work in 
which most markedly to depart from the usual surely 
shows his architectural common sense. — Proportions 
of the human body and its needs condition the build- 
ing of houses so constantly and closely that it is often 
eccentricity to insist upon finding unthought of solu- 
tions to problems necessarily so familiar. But a 
memorial is not an edifice of use but of eloquence and 
here invention can legitimately be free. 

Sir Edwin has had three or four towered and bat- 
tlemented castles to alter, and one to build anew, and 
it is perhaps here that his sensitiveness to texture is 
best exemplified. ‘That perhaps is the feature of 





Hearucore, ILKLEY: THe NortH Front 
Sir Epwin LANpseer Lutyens, Architect 
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THE FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


his work which will most strike the American pub- 
lic. In less delicate hands texture has been so often 
unduly exploited and given too much prominence. 
This of course has caused a reaction among architects 
in both countries, a reaction inevitable though re- 
grettable. It is therefore a great pleasure to see this 
element in architectural design so sanely handled. 
Sir Edwin, with the most complete realization of the 
value of texture, yet keeps it in its place and allows 
it to contribute its quota, and no more, to the total 
effect of his buildings. 

Houses of all sorts, gardens, war memorials, castles, 
palaces, banks and office blocks, this list ends the 
variety of the works of this versatile artist. In this 
list then, through which we have skimmed so hastily, 
citing only one example here and there—the procession 
from Fulbrook to Sir Edwin Lutyens’ recent work— 
the architectural history of England for more than 
thirty years is by no means ill summarized. 


Perhaps some of the readers of this brief memorial 
will feel that the writers might very well have let 
Sir Edwin’s earlier work alone and that they need not 
have sought to “drag his frailties from their dread 
abode.” It was not necessary that we should praise 
this early stuff, why not have let it alone? But the 
writers have had a perfectly definite motive in rak- 
ing up Sir Edwin’s past. The American public is 
the most generous in the world. That public will 


see a great deal to admire and a great deal that is 
fascinating in Sir Edwin, and though the audience 
of architects, which we may have the honor of ad- 
dressing, will not make that mistake, still it is pos- 
sible that the greater American public will tend to 
swallow Sir Edwin whole. True, contemporary 
American architecture is perhaps superior to the 
modern architecture of any other country in the world, 
and the public must therefore be assumed to be un- 
usually enlightened, but Sir Edwin and his works have 
a dazzling quality—a charm—a scintillating vigor that 
makes it exceedingly difficult to be discriminating and 
severe where he is concerned, and thus we feel there 
is a danger that America will take Crooksburyism and 
Fulbrookism to its most generous heart, along with 
the noble architecture of Delhi or the Cenotaph. So 
we desired specially here to point out that they were 
the work, not of the mature, resourceful and subtle 
artist to whom the gold medal has been handed, but 
of an elfish and agile young man on whose shoulders 
that artist stands. 

That young man was born into the world when the 
torch of architecture had burnt very low, but it is 
marvellous that his first gropings should have been so 
resourceful. But they were gropings, none the less, 
and are not to be confused with the mature out- 
pourings of his strangely ingenious, sensitive, and 
original mind. C. anp A. Wiiirams-E tis. 


The Fifty-eighth Annual Convention 


20-24 April, 1925 
New York City 


HE Fifty-eighth Annual Convention of the Insti- 

tute was opened under unusual and brilliant cir- 

cumstances. In the central hall of the Grand Central 
Palace, in New York City, amid the charming decora- 
tions provided to give not only a dignified setting to 
the sessions of the Convention but also to form a central 
motive for the exhibit of the Architectural League of 
New York, there were gathered more architects and 
guests than have ever before been in attendance at a 
Convention. They had come from all parts of the 
United States and even from foreign shores. Days 
before the opening session they had begun to arrive and 
to overflow the foyer of the Hotel Roosevelt, which had 
been selected as Institute headquarters. On Monday, 
the twentieth day of April, the Grand Central Palace 
was a scene of feverish activity, while the registration 
room at the Roosevelt was besieged by men standing 
in lines that never seemed to shorten, awaiting the 
chance to present their credentials as delegates or to 
receive their badges as guests. No such gathering of 
architects was ever known before, so far as is known, 


and when they took their way to the central hall in the 
Palace preparatory to the opening session at 8:30 in the 
evening, the impression was an extraordinary revelation 
of the Institute’s growth to power and importance. 

The pageantry of the procession of officers, each robed 
in a flowing colored gown, lent a note of great impres- 
siveness. At the head of the procession were President 
Waid of the Institute and President Corbett of the 
Architectural League. Following them were the past- 
presidents of the League, Messrs. Greenley, Hewlett, 
Magonigle, Gilbert and Atterbury. Then came the vice- 
presidents, the committee chairmen and treasurers, the 
secretary, and the medallists, together with Mr. Benja- 
min W. Morris, President of the New York CHapTEr, 
at the end of the procession, which was in double column 
through the hall. The group formation on the platform 
and steps was supported at the rear by the standard 
bearers, who held aloft the standards of the League and 
the New York CHAPTER. 


The delegates and guests were then welcomed to New 
York City by President Morris, who said: 
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Welcome by Mr. Morris 


Mr. President of the American Institute of Architects; 
Mr. President of the Architectural League of New 
York; Members and Guests of the Fifty-eighth Conven- 
tion, and of The Exposition of Architecture and the 
Allied Arts: On behalf of the New York CHaprer of 
the American Institute it is my privilege to bid you wel- 
come to a series of events of high importance not only to 
those gathered in this room, transformed by imaginative 
skill and art into a place of beauty, but of import so far 
reaching that their effect will be world-wide. 


Within these walls will convene during the next few 
days men who have assumed and men who have been 
charged with heavy responsibilities—men whose thoughts, 
training and practice have stupendous effect on the life 
of their vast country, and by force of its commanding 
influence and prestige, a direct effect, both spiritual and 
physical, on the life of the whole world. Evidence of 
the truth of this statement is before you in the presence 
here tonight of distinguished men from many nations of 
the civilized world, who have crossed seas and continents 
to assist us in our councils, and who have codperated 
in producing a truly international showing of what and 
how the world is building, for today and for the future. 

We builders, for our part, are gladly and unconsciously 
beginning to repay some of our debt to ages long gone 
by, and to the lands from which our civilization and 
ideals have been derived. Dissemination of knowledge 
is so widespread that specialization is necessary in every 
subdivision of it, no matter how minute we may make 
them. 

On the walls of this building, and arranged at points 
of vantage, are presentations of what the imaginative 
vision of architect, painter, sculptor, the town planner, 
landscape architect and craftsman have produced for the 
use and enjoyment of their fellows, or what they have 
in prospect for them. Heavy drafts have been made on 
their abilities, and how well they have responded, you 
will soon judge for yourselves. The quantity is so great, 
that wonder persists the quality is so good, while here 
and there stands out a work so powerful, so rare that 
the observer thrills with delight. 

I confess to mingled feelings, a sense of happiness in 
the thought that you are all safely here and have in 
prospect the enjoyment of the interest always attached 
to the doings of the Convention proper, of this magnifi- 
cent presentation of modern architecture and the allied 
arts, and of the other events which the Chapter has 
arranged for: the other feeling is one of sadness, cer- 
tainly among our older members who surely share with 
me my regret, vain though it be, that these words of 
welcome may not come from the lips of such men as 
Hunt, McKim, Carrere, Post, Bacon or Goodhue. 

The Angel of Death has laid a heavy hand on our 
profession; in honor of some who have recently gone, a 
small memorial showing of their work is placed in the 
vestibule of this room. 


To our distinguished colleagues from foreign lands, 
and to our guests and visitors, the New YorK CHAPTER 
gives a most cordial welcome, and hopes that your leisure 
may be sufficient to make repeated visits to the Exposi- 
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tion, and to enjoy the Convention and its diversions. To 
the Architectural League and to workers, volunteer and 
paid, and to those who have supported us it expresses a 
deep appreciation. To the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, its members, officers and President, it extends a 
loyal and supporting hand; intimate contact with our 
President in his high office has but increased our respect 
and love for him, and I now have true pleasure in pre- 
senting to you Mr. Waid. 


The President’s Response 


In behalf of the American Institute of Architects 
I thank you for this cordial message and for the 
welcome which New York is extending to the archi- 
tectural profession and to all the arts and crafts of the 
building industry. This splendid gathering of people, 
the culture and taste of New York, is a tribute highly 
appreciated by the architects of the country who with 
their fellow artists have an interest in this great 
exhibition. 

Eighty-eight years can be counted back to the small 
gathering of architects which was the foundation of the 
American Institute of Architects. The oldest living 
member of the Institute is 87 years old. At his birth our 
country was still in its beginning. During the lifetime 
of that one man the population of this country has in- 
creased from 10,000,000 to 110,000,000. Its total wealth 
when he was born was measured in millions. Now the 
figures of the nation’s wealth foot up to inconceivable 
billions. Incidentally, now we burn up $500,000,000 of 
property every year and the people seem not to give a 
second thought to that dreadful fire waste. 

We look back upon a century’s development of one 
nation which is unique in all history. Other nations have 
accumulated wealth beyond calculation. Some peoples 
acquired learning and literature which through ages to 
come will command the respect of all nations. Some 
countries developed architecture and the other arts in 
achievements such as the temples of Greece and the cathe- 
drals of France which excite the admiration and wonder 
of all the world. 


But America in a short century has had in rapidity of 
growth in population and in wealth an acquirement 
beyond the record of any other country. That seems a 
boastful statement. But why has America advanced? 
Of its opportunity and its resources there is no doubt. 
The extent to which it can be proud of its achievements 
is open to question. 

Of this we may be sure—a country’s life history is 
written in its architecture. We as architects are inter- 
ested in the language of that historical writing. To 
what extent does American architecture truly express 
American civilization? 


America is commercial and yet it thinks it is seeking 
culture. America believes itself democratic and a land 
of freedom. As a matter of fact it often turns liberty 
into license. Both individuals and organizations pitilessly 
exercise autocratic power when they can. 

Proud persons pay fabulous sums for pictures and 
high rents for a view of lovely scenery. At the same 
moment they may be acquiring fortunes with all indif- 
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ference to the disfigurement of Nature’s landscape with 
ugly and heterogenous and homely cities. They make 
their cities and their towns intolerably hideous, and care- 
lessly permit blots upon Nature’s landscape. Americans 
are keenly enterprising. And yet they are still blind to 
some of the biggest financial assets of a beautiful city. 

Architecture, in short, does express the life, the edu- 
cation, and the culture of the people as a whole. Build- 
ings will be built substantially, durably, and beautifully, 
if the people wish, and just to the degree they wish. 

Perhaps the architects should know better than they 
do know the language in which they are helping to write 
the history of their time. But regarding the country as 
a whole, however highly qualified architects may be, archi- 
tecture is bound to express the voice of the people. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that the 
people of a nation shall possess an art sense. The aver- 
age citizen must demand and appreciate attractive cities, 
beautiful parks and gardens, and well designed buildings. 
Until he does so demand and appreciate, there can be no 
real opportunity for the architect. 

The impelling motive which has brought this exhibi- 
tion into being is two-fold. First, it has been to show 
in a comprehensive way the achievements of the archi- 
tects and their fellow artists and craftsmen. Second, it 
has been to use those achievements as an object lesson 
to increase the appreciation of the public and to stimulate 
ambition to build, when we build, more wisely in plan, 
more substantially, more safely, more durably, more 
beautifully. 

We cherish the hope that when you have seen this 
Exposition of Architecture and the Allied Arts you may 
say that it shows a notable development from the simple 
conditions which existed in a young commonwealth a 
hundred years ago. If that development of American 
architecture has been a proud achievement as we believe, 
then should our second motive be justified. Greater 
interest and appreciation on the part of the public will 
add new inspiration to the efforts of architects and 
craftsmen. 

In conclusion, as a message to all visitors to this archi- 
tectural display—let each architect be generous with praise 
for the good work of others; and let every exhibitor and 
every observer be resolute in his determination that 
American architecture shall continue to grow in those 
attributes which shall be worthy of record in the history 
of the ages. 


Mr. Corbett’s Address 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I agree with 
everything Mr. Waid has said except the last statement 
in which he referred to me as “in short.” Mr. Waid 
has told you something of the Architectural League and 
I want to tell you something more about it. But first 
let me welcome you all to this combined exhibition of 
Architecture and Allied Arts. While we celebrate the 
Fifty-eighth Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects, we also enter upon the Fortieth Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Architectural League of New York. You 
see we are not as old as the Institute, but then we don’t 
look as old and I can assure you we don’t feel nearly 
as old. 
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I think I should explain for the benefit of our visitors 
that the Architectural League is not exactly what it 
implies, a League of Architects, but is in reality a League 
of all the Arts, and it was called the Architectural 
League simply because architecture is accepted as the 
mother of all the arts. Surely the other arts of painting, 
sculpture, the crafts, landscape, and city planning are 
better when properly arranged in an appropriate archi- 
tectural setting. While we have no limitation as to the 
percentage of members from any one calling, our con- 
stitution does require that only an architect may be 
president. But this is done simply because he is the best 
one to do the talking while all the others do the work. 

To illustrate what I mean, you see about you this 
great exposition of Architecture and the Allied Arts. 
As president of the League and at the same time chair- 
man of the Exhibition Committee of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, I had the dual work of installing 
this show. This is the way the job is done. To begin 
with, we have to have a proper background. This build- 
ing in its natural state is simply a forest of columns and 
floors more or less architecturally framed (principally 
less). Every bit of this existing work had to be con- 
cealed, rooms formed, corridors built, vaults constructed, 
floors laid and decorations applied, all in less than a 
week’s time. That seems to be a Herculean task impos- 
sible for accomplishment, but we simply turn it over to 
that great master of pageantry whom we of the Institute 
all remember from the marvelous result he produced at 
the Lincoln Memorial two years ago—a former presi- 
dent of the Architectural League and a Fellow of the 
Institute, Mr. Howard Greenley. 


Being assured of the walls to hang things on, we next 
had to have the things to hang. The Architectural League 
has been holding exhibitions so long now that as the years 
come around the various artists in New York and neigh- 
boring cities begin to prepare. But this year, combining 
with the Institute, we wanted to make the display not 
only representative of the whole country, but even to 
extend our activities to Mexico, South America and the 
European continent. To do this the Regional Directors 
of the Institute each became chairman in his region to 
assemble material all under the general direction of Mr. 
Benjamin W. Morris. Foreign exhibits were assembled 
by Alfred Bossom, F.R.I.B.A. Scholastic work was 
brought in from the various schools and universities by 
William Lamb. City Planning was conducted under the 
able direction of the League’s Chairman on City Planning, 
Mr. Charles W. Leavitt. Landscape was assembled 
by Mr. Greenleaf and Mr. Geiffert and all of these were 
in turn under the general direction of the chairman on 
Architecture, Mr. Leon Gillette. Mural painting was 
assembled by Fred Dana Marsh. Sculpture was brought 
by Vice-President Charles Keck. Birch Burdett Long 
hangs this exhibit. Miss Simpson could not mention all 
the various committee members who assist in this work 
but this will suffice to show you how easily and simply 
it is accomplished from the president’s point of view. I 
simply stand around first on one foot and then on the 
other while everybody else does the work. It’s a case 
of “everybody works but father.” This in no way inter- 
feres with my taking all the credit. 
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Mr. Waid has told you the aim and end of the League 
in these exhibitions, but we believe the artist needs encour- 
agement of another sort, so that for the past few years 
it has been the custom to award medals of honor. 

(Nore.—Due to the late days in the month given to the 
Convention it is quite impossible to give, in this issue, 
any adequate account of either the proceedings or the 
whirling round of pleasures that had been prepared for 
the delegates and guests. The Fifty-eighth Annual Con- 
vention will pass into history as a succession of events, 
ceremonies, and sight-seeing such as perhaps only the 
great agglomeration of New York City should possibly 
offer. ; 


The complete record will of course appear later in 
the Proceedings, although it is scarcely to be hoped that 
any printed record will be satisfying. For ourselves we 
hope in the next issue to give some more detailed reports 
of the sessions and of the exhibitions, while Mr. Lewis 
Mumford will also let us have his impressions of the 
City Planning Conference and the meetings of the Inter- 
national Garden City Association. The reader will thus 
gather that the week was a busy and exciting one. 

We are able to report the first session, the action on 
most of the resolutions offered, and the elections of 
officers and fellows, which will follow the Report of the 
Board.—TueE Eprror.) 


The President’s Address 


y ! NHE American Institute of Architects, in conven- 
tion assembled, welcomes each individual delegate 
from far and near. It extends a cordial hand to 

every visiting architect and guest. 

At this 58th Convention the American Institute of 
Architects celebrates the 68th year since its incorporation. 
This is the 88th year since the real beginnings of our 
organization. We are 88 years old, 68 years legally 
incorporated, and have held 58 conventions. 

It is thirty years since the Institute called a convention 
in New York. 


That Convention thirty years ago in New York was 
the 28th Convention and it seems now a half-way house 
on the road leading from the beginning of the Institute 
up to the present moment. You recall that Thomas U. 
Walter designed the magnificent dome of the Capitol in 
Washington, D. C. Walter was Secretary of the Ameri- 
can “Institution” of Architects which was formed in 1837. 
He afterward became President of the “Institute.” 

That New York Convention of the Institute thirty 
years ago has interest for us when we remember the 
names of some who were present. There was Richard 
Upjohn, first President of the Institute in 1837, architect 
of Trinity Church, and grandfather of one of our mem- 
bers present here today. Daniel H. Burnham was Presi- 
dent when the last convention was held in New York 
thirty years ago. There were present also E. H. Kendall, 
Schofield, VanBrunt, Stone, Bloor, Smithmeyer, Gibson, 
George B. Post, Andrews, W. L. B. Jenney and A. W. 
Brunner and William R. Ware, Louis Sullivan, James E. 
Ware, Charles C. Haight, Napoleon LeBrun, Frank 
Miles Day, Joseph C. Hornblower, Walter Cook and 
John M. Carrere—all of whom have passed the Great 
Divide. 

It is pleasant to know that a considerable number of 
those present at that Convention thirty years ago are 
present at this 1925 Convention. They include Glenn 
Brown, R. H. Hunt, Thomas Nolan, Henry Rutgers 
Marshall, Charles I. Berg, W. L. Plack, F. A. Wright, 
Jno. H. Coxhead, J. F. Harder, C. H. Blackall, Jno. M. 
Donaldson, Thomas Hastings and William B. Ittner. 

One or two more historical items seem interesting. 

The “Institution” was formed in 1837 by a small 
group of men. The “Institute” was incorporated in 1857 


by about thirty architects. That 28th Convention in New 
York in 1894 had 26 Chapters and 600 members. The 
58th Convention finds itself representing 55 Chapters and 
over 3,000 members. 

At the 28th Convention it was reported that the Insti- 
tute had issued charters to three new Chapters. So today 
we extend congratulations to those three Chapters on 
having attained their thirtieth birthday, namely, SoutH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA, WASHINGTON STATE and BrooKLyn. 

If time permitted it would be interesting to outline the 
history of the Institute down from the 28th Convention 
to the 58th Convention today. That thirty years would 
bring forth interesting reminiscences of able architects 
who served the Institute for the benefit of their suc- 
cessors; architects who either sacrificed much in direct 
effort for the Institute or who did great creative work 
which has contributed to the advancement of our art. 

We would recall the virile work of George B. Post 
and his vigorous personality. He was a steadfast cam- 
paigner for the Institute. There was warm-hearted 
Robert §. Peabody, veteran of Exposition projects. The 
rounding out was taking place in the career of Charles 
F. McKim, whose influence upon American architecture 
is still pre-eminent. Those days recall William S. Eames, 
one of the men of great ability who came out of the West. 
There was Frank Miles Day, whose devoted work for 
his fellow-architects will be remembered for generations. 
There was Walter Cook, wise friend and counsellor of 
many architects more famous than he. And there was 
splendid, forceful John M. Carrere. 

A review of that thirty years of architectural develop- 
ment would bring before us buildings designed by a large 
group of present-day leaders of the profession, a group 
which we are glad to see growing rapidly by the addition 
of able young men. 

We are too close to get a true perspective of our recent 
achievements in architecture. We know that the country 
has been actively erecting buildings trying to overtake 
the shortage in housing and other construction due to the 
World War. American architecture has developed so 
that now it can be recognized as possessing an artistic 
merit based on a system of construction as distinctive 
as the Greek or the Gothic. We can esteem it our 
privilege to be living in an age of many marvels. We 
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stand at a turn in the world’s history which staggers 
the conceptions of the human mind. We know something 
of the wonders of the past ages. We can only faintly 
dream of the developments of civilization just ahead of us. 
In the possession of large territory with vast resources, 
this nation and the other great nations seem to be enter- 
ing upon an era to which no limitations can be placed 
by comparison with the records of the past. Of one 
thing our profession is sure. The part which architecture 
must play in this coming age is tremendous. Each archi- 
tect, however modest, has his part of serious work to 
contribute. Without exaggerating the responsibility of 
the profession of architecture, it must be realized that 
it is the sum of individual contributions which makes 
up the great aggregate. 

We have turned our thoughts backwards 88 years to 
the beginning of our organization when our nation was 
building its Capitol City. We have thought for a mo- 
ment of the Convention of the Institute in this City 
thirty years ago. At that meeting thirty years ago 
Daniel H. Burnham in his presidential address described 
the Institute as “useful” and “conservative though posi- 
tive and progressive.” He said that through the Insti- 
tute “beliefs of architects have been crystallized while 
each man has been left free to pursue his own course.” 

Let us note the topics which were discussed at the 
28th Convention in New York. One paper was by 
W. L. B. Jenney, he who was the first to use skeleton 
construction for office buildings. His subject was “Wind 
Pressure in Tall Buildings of Skeleton Construction.” 
Another paper was “High Buildings and Good Archi- 
tecture.” There were papers on “Concrete” and 
“Acoustics,” and John Carrere made a report on “Com- 
petitions.” 

It was reported at that Convention that the Insti- 
tute’s basis of charges for service had been recognized 
by the courts. The Institute did then, and since, many 
other things which have helped the profession to become 
more efficient, to increase the self-respect of its members 
and their regard for the rights of each other. 

Many questions of thirty years ago still need consid- 
eration. But the profession has gone a long way. Its 
vision and its work have broadened in a positive and 
progressive program. In addition to the contributory 
work of the 55 Chapters and their independent local 
responsibilities, the Institute carries on its numerous 
activities through some thirty committees manned by 
300 members. The mention merely of the names of 
these committees suggests the scope of their work. But 
one word characterizes them all as a group. They are 
educational. In fact the principal object and end of 
the Institute is education. The aims of Institute educa- 
tional work are three: 

The first aim is the education of our own membership. 
We are learners striving to the end of our days. 

The second aim is the education of architectural stu- 
dents, qualifying to become the future members of the 
Institute. 

The third aim is the education of the public. Grow- 
ing in appreciation of art by the populace is vitally 
important to the future of architecture. 

These three principal educational objects comprehend 


many others. For example, the Institute has a duty, 
coéperative in character, toward mechanics and con- 
tractors, the architect’s assistant builders, a duty which 
it has hardly begun to discharge. Our Committee on 
Education has only made a beginning in its program. 
Schools and colleges and books and publications and 
lectures and moving pictures and the radio are some of 
the channels of educational work. Registration laws 
are an effective aid. Regulation of practice by law 
regarded as a police power has only a fraction of 
the value which it possesses as an educational instru- 
tuient. The Institute has been exceedingly slow in recog- 
nizing its opportunity and its duty in this direction. 
Better work should be done by the Institute before the 
next fifteen States enact registration laws. The atten- 
tion of the delegates is called again to the fact that 
it is only a matter of time until every State enacts a 
registration law for the regulation of the practice of 
architecture. It is short-sighted policy for a Chapter 
to neglect the matter until put on the defensive by the 
introduction of a bad law. Far better is it to take the 
initiative by seeking the passage of a good measure based 
on the model law approved by the Institute. 

The Institute and the individual Chapters should be 
more efficient helpers in other kinds of legislation. We 
are not good politicians and hence often hear about pro- 
posed laws when too late to give helpful advice and then 
either make a weak protest against a bad law or else 
succeed in killing a bill which should have been moulded 
into a beneficent law. 

The Institute has not funds for such work and there- 
fore the legislative work which it does accomplish must 
be at a great personal sacrifice on the part of individual 
members. 

The Institute’s educational influence may be seen in 
another way. The architect is one who writes the his- 
tory of a nation in its architecture. He should beyond 
that, be one who helps to make history. We may not be 
thinking of him as a statesman. Yet Thomas Jefferson 
was an architect. Architects today are mayors of cities 
and law makers in legislative halls. Architects are grap- 
pling with public problems. They are inventors of new 
construction and improved methods in building. They 
are studying transportation and community life and city 
planning. 

If the newspaper headliner writes “Suburbs Threaten 
Supremacy of Cities as Apartment Centres,” the archi- 
tectural profession should know whether that is a true 
statement or not. 


If it is a fact that great cities in this country are going 
mad with a craze for lofty buildings and canyon-like 
streets filled with choking gases; if it is true that masses 
of great buildings are a maw full of human beings all 
out of reasonable relation to horizontal transportation, 
architects should understand the danger and be the first to 
give sane warnings. If Commissions report great masses 
of poorer people living in out of date unsanitary dwell- 
ings left to them by more fortunate people who refuse 
to live in such places, and pronounce the problem of hous- 
ing for wage earners an impossible problem, should our 
profession sit supinely by and agree that cheap new houses 
for the laboring class are impossible? No, I believe that 
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architects will make cheap houses for workingmen en- 
tirely possible. 

Architects should be thinking of underlying problems, 
finding solutions for them and be moulding public senti- 
ment by imparting a knowledge of the best that history 
and culture and good taste can contribute for the future 
welfare of the race. 

If civilization is showing a tendency toward concen- 
tration in overgrown cities, or any other wrong course, 
our profession should recognize the danger. It should 
not blindly drift with the tide but should be steering 
clear of shoals and rocks. If there is need of a larger 
international appreciation and more sympathetic under- 
standing, who should be better builders and interpreters 
of such understanding than architects who find beauty and 
inspiration and brotherhood in the work of all ages and 
all peoples? 

The architectural exhibition which the Institute de- 
sired to hold in conjunction with this Convention has 
with the codperation of the Architectural League grown 
into an international exposition of the building industry. 
You attended its opening last night and will have oppor- 
tunity within the week to judge whether it makes a 
showing creditable to all factors in architecture and 
whether it is of real value to the public. 

We trust that the merely commercial side of that Ex- 
position merits your approval. You can pass upon it 
without prejudice since the Institute has no interest in the 
financial profits. But this Convention is interested in it 
especially from a professional point of view. It is our 
earnest desire that this conference in which visiting archi- 
tects are invited to participate will leave one deep im- 
pression if no other. And that is that the architectural 
profession in the midst of a commercial age must hold 
fast to its ideals of professional service. It seems true 
that professional work must always to some extent be a 
reward in itself and that the professional worker will 
always be underpaid in other compensation. That seems 
unjust but I believe it is fundamental. If the profes- 
sional laborer is not paid the full value of his hire and 


the love of his work must be his reward, then it follows 
that he should be allowed freedom in rendering his ser- 
vice. The measure or extent of his freedom from dicta- 
tion or interference will be determined by his own ability 
and experience and recognized wisdom in overcoming 
difficulties. 

The highest form of leadership is not money power but 
professional service. It is only by keeping free from 
commercial profit to the utmost possible degree and by 
making himself pre-eminently qualified to render service 
that he will retain his right to the meaning of his title 
“master builder.” 


We have reviewed the work of thirty years past and 
realize the debt we owe to our predecessors. We have 
outlined the positive and progressive program of the In- 
stitute. 


It is your right, members and delegates to the 58th 
Convention, to press the question, “What is the Institute 
doing today?” If it is your duty to find the answer, you 
will consider carefully the stewardship of the Board of 
Directors when their report is placed before you. You 
will read every committee report. You will review and 
pass judgment upon all the ways and means and purposes 
of the Institute’s work of today. 


The answers you make to that question will constitute 
a program for the coming year. 


As delegates representing 3,000 members you may well 
see it devolves upon you to take a thoughtful survey of 
all the fields of influence in which the Institute is or 
should be effective. Those fields of influence within and 
without the Institute are supposed to be reached by the 
various committees, by the official JourNAL and by the 
personal touch of the Directors of the Institute. Are 
they all working and making progress as you think they 
should? 

Your Chairman esteems it a privilege to welcome this 
splendid body of delegates, members and guests, and now 
to declare the 58th Convention of the American Institute 
of Architects open for business. 


Convention Action 


Report of the Board of Directors 


The Board of Directors and the Executive Committee 
were able, the past year, to carry out the principle of hold- 
ing their meetings in different parts of the country, and so 
come directly in touch with various sections and many 
members of the Institute. The summer meeting of the 
Executive Committee was held in Minneapolis, the fall 
meeting of the Board in Detroit, coincident with the Fifth 
Regional Conference, and the spring meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee at Asheville, N. C., immediately followed 
by the Fourth Regional Conference. The opinion of the 
Board, expressed at the 57th Convention, as to the reciprocal 
advantages derived from the conference between the offi- 
cers of the Institute and groups of Chapters has been most 
fully demonstrated. 

The Board wishes to announce a new policy, namely, 
that of the duty of each Regional Director to visit every 
Chapter in his Region during the year. The advantages of 
thus keeping the Board in touch with the entire Institute 
are so obvious that the Board has authorized these trips as 
a legitimate expense of the Institute. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


More than ever, after another year of Regional Confer- 
ences, is the Board convinced of the desirability and help- 
fulness of this method of bringing the members of the 
Institute together. The very informality of these meetings 
brings out a freedom of discussion on all the moot points 
arising within the profession that will, perforce, tend to a 
clearer understanding and a more rapid solution. They 
have developed the somewhat paradoxical fact that 
although the problems, which in each case seem peculiar 
to a locality prove to be exactly similar in all localities, 
yet the differences due to the age and varying degrees of 
development of each section to say nothing of the business 
and financial conditions do give a definite touch of individu- 
ality to every locality. Many parts of the country are still 
in the pioneer stages of development, and as a natural 
consequence, have professional problems before them that 
are past history in other parts. 

The Board wishes to call to the attention of the profession 
the advantages which will accrue from the free interchange 
of ideals at Regional Conferences, and to comment, with 
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regret, upon the rather small attendance of the local archi- 
tects—those who live in the place where the Conference is 
held, at these meetings. 


FINANCES 


The Board of Directors is gratified with the report of the 
Treasurer, which shows that the Institute is on a sound 
financial footing, and that it is steadily increasing its finan- 
cial resources with a corresponding increase in its ability 
to work for the architectural profession. The report has 
been printed and placed in the hands of every delegate. 
It shows what has been done with the money received from 
the members during the past year. 

The question of finances has a bearing on several sub- 
jects which may be commented upon appropriately at this 
time. Perhaps such comments will be merely re-statements 
of things well known and often said. But in view of some 
letters received by the Treasurer, and expressions of opinion 
at some of the regional meetings that the average member 
does not know enough about the Institute, and is not as inti- 
mately informed about it as he should be, the following 
comments are in order: 


ANNUAL Dues AND VALUE RECEIVED 


It is a familiar question to the Officers—“What Do I Get 
for my $20.00?” The very asking of this question shows 
that either the inquirer has not given thought to his ques- 
tion, or that he is applying a perfectly proper business 
principle to the payment of his dues. 


In either case the answer is the same. If the inquirer 
were taking one-half the interest he should, and if he 
were reading the major communications sent to him by the 
Institute during the year he would know what he was get- 
ting for this money. If he read the Journat of the Insti- 
tute, particularly The Secretary's Page and the portions 
devoted to committee activities, if he glanced through the 
Proceedings of the Convention, always furnished to him 
within sixty days after the Convention adjournment, and 
if he took the time to read the Minutes of the quarterly 
meetings of the Executive Committee and the Board of 
Directors he would know what his national society was 
doing and where his money was going. There is no other 
professional society, of which the Board has knowledge, 
that makes so conscientious and thorough an effort com- 
pletely to inform each member of the intimate business 
policies, and problems of the society. None of them, so far 
as is known, send the Minutes of its Board and Executive 
Committee meetings, in separate and special form, to each 
member. This procedure alone places within the reach of 
every member a concise quarterly report. 

Of course there is another answer to the question—which 
is: “Where would the profession of Architecture be today, 
and where would it be tomorrow, and what would be the 
condition of the architects today and tomorrow, if there 
were no American Institute of Architects?” 

This is not intended to convey the impression that the 
Institute is perfect and that it cannot get better and more 
decisive results with the $20.00 paid by each member. The 
Institute has not arrived at its goal, or accomplished its 
objects for the betterment of the profession in the United 
States. But it is progressing towards the goal in a clear- 
headed and definite manner. The member who does not 
know the manner of that progress and its extent has no 
one to blame but himself. 


Tue CasH SurpPLus 


The Board expresses its appreciation to the various agen- 
cies of the Institute whose careful and businesslike methods 
during the year 1924 resulted in the accumulation of a cash 
surplus. 


GrowTH oF THE INSTITUTE 


The Institute is operating under a Five Year Program of 
Development—three years of which have been completed. 
At the present time it has 2,941 members. If the Program 
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is to be completed successfully it must have 4,000 members 
by 31 December, 1926. There are 11,000 architects in the 
United States. Of this number at least 4,000 should be 
members of the American Institute of Architects. The first 
three years of the Program were carried out successfully 
by the Secretary’s office. At the last Convention the Board 
of Directors stated that the work of the remaining two 
years must be left to the Chapters. Analysis shows that 
certain of the Chapters are doing more than their part, and 
that others have grown as little as 4% in three years. The 
Board asks that all Chapters continue this work. It asks 
those Chapters who have lagged to take stock of them- 
selves and to determine what they will do to become truly 
representative of the profession in their communities. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Complete information concerning the financial operations 
are contained in the Treasurer’s Report, and in the Budget 
for 1925, which was sent to every member in the Minutes 
of the November meeting of the Board. 


MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS 


The total membership of the Institute on 17 April, 1925, 
was 2,941 (as against a total on 17 May, 1924, of 2,867) 
and it was made up as follows: 

1925 1924 
261 27 


DEE Sic inka in hawicegieiiaswkseans sabiae ae 3 

Se Rey eee ee aT ee 2,585 2,500 

PEN SIO 5.5 sn.0c00nh0 sanins seccsa'e 66 67 

Honorary Corresponding Members.......... 29 27 
Since the last report of the Board there has 

en: 

I NE, ca nk vedendenkasadecie 159 235 

0 Fe re reer eee 4 1 

Members advanced to Fellowship........... 0 20 
There have been the following resignations and 

removals : 

ANG idk kcictiutunn a dd darn ibw te sardaie hae Whe 1 1 

SIN. sa ste cirk diab da bie pseisG eh ia aNioes 47 47 
There have been the following deaths: 

ii. sc uianhdahudewsekens naiaukebe ¥« ll 14 

ME Sittdukalsedweshenadadvd$ cassette 31 22 

| ee 3 1 

Honorary Corresponding Members ......... 0 0 


The total of new active members elected and 


CONNONNNEE TOR GEE 65s cneccdscescasidsass 63 23% 
The total number of resignations, removals and 
deaths of active members has been........ 84 
Leaving a net gain in active members of.... 73 152 
CE 0%) sowhatcenecdnbalicres taeavess 381 366 
PEN Fook intiine <idsewaetis Mebadacaettie 126 107 


The following deaths, of which the Institute has record, 
occurred during the year: 


FELLows 


Arnold W. Brunner 
George A. Frederick 
G. E. Harney 

W. S. Hull 

Arthur Little 
George C. Mason 


George L. Morse 
W. C. Pritchett 
L. G. Quackenboss 
E. H. Taylor 
Breck Trowbridge 


MEMBERS 


. Howard Adams Thomas G. Holyoke 
is Holmes Boynton Jos. Howland Hunt 


Joseph P. Brenot Guy om, 

Frank G. Churchill Thomas M. Newton 
Albert E. Colcord Walter E. Parfitt 
Edwin S. Coy Clinton B. ye 
E. G. W. Dietrich Herbert Bell Rugh 
Allen Evans Richard M. Schell 


Edward H. Glidden 
Jordan Green 
John A. Gurd 


R. Sharp Smith 
Harry Newton Thornton 
Robert C. Todd 
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Charles S. Haire Chas. E. Tousley 
Thomas W. Harris Oscar G. Vogt 
Albert Held — R. Walsh 

H. Osgood Holland enjamin E. Winslow 
Edw. Chas. Hemmings 


Honorary MEMBERS 


Barr Ferree Ferdinand W. Peck 


Chas. L. Hutchinson 


FELLOWS 


At the 57th Convention no Fellows were elected, but by 
amendment, the method of electing Fellows was changed. 
This year, under the new method, certain members of the 
Institute have been advanced to Fellowship and the honor 
will be duly conferred upon them on Friday, as announced 
in the Convention Program. 


Honorary MEMBERS 


Under the By-laws it is the duty of your Board to sub- 
mit to the Convention the names of such distinguished 
men who have rendered the profession signal and valuable 
service, who have conspicuously upheld its aims, and whom 
it believes to be worthy of Honorary Membership. The 
Board therefore proposed the following for election to 
Honorary Membership at this Convention: 

Morris Gray, Boston, Mass. 

John J. Glessner, Chicago, III. 

Robert W. DeForest, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary E. Wortman, Portland, Oregon. 

Eli Kirk Price, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Henry B. Thompson, Wilmington, Del. 

Alexander: Suss Langsdorf, St. Louis, Mo. 
These candidates were elected. 


Honorary CorRESPONDING MEMBERS 


The Board takes pleasure in placing before the Conven- 
tion the nominations of the following for Honorary Cor- 
responding Membership: 

Sir G. Gilbert Scott, London, England 

Arthur Byne, Madrid, Spain 

Camille Lefevre, Paris, France, President of the 
Société des Architectes Diplimés 

Senor Horacio Acosta y Lara, Montevideo, Uruguay, 
President of the Pan American Congress of 
Architects 

These candidates were elected. 


Fine Arts AND CRAFTSMANSHIP MEDALS 


The Board announces with pleasure its entire accord with 
the recommendations of the Committee on Allied Arts for 
the award of the Institute Medals. 

The Fine Arts Medal will be awarded to the late John 
Singer Sargent for distinguished achievement in Mural 
Painting. 

The Craftsmanship Medal will be awarded to Charles 
Jay Connick for distinguished achievement in the design 
and production of stained glass. 


Tue Gotp MEDAL oF THE INSTITUTE 


The Board announces with much pleasure the award of 
the highest honor within the Institute, the Gold Medal, for 
the years of 1924 and 1925. 

For the year 1924, to Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, of 
Great Britain. 

For the year 1925, to the late Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue. 

CHAPTERS 


The Board reports with great pleasure the addition of 
a new Chapter to the Institute, and welcomes its delegates 
to this Convention. 

The Sureveport CHApter, having as territory the Caddo 
Parish, Louisiana. 

The Board reports also the change of the name of the 
MicHIGAN CHapTerR to the Derrorr CHAPTER. 


CoNVENTION REpPorTS 


This year the reports of all those Committees received 
in time have been printed and bound in convenient form 
for the use of the delegates. It is hoped that they will be 
read in advance of any discussion that may arise upon the 
floor of the Convention. A few reports have been received 
at the eleventh hour and these the Board has been unable 
to consider before this Convention. 


The Chairman of each Committee is to speak briefly on 
his report to the Convention. The Chairman, in each case 
where some resolution is to be presented, will offer this 
to the Convention. 


PRINCIPLES OF PROCESSIONAL PRACTICE 


During the past year the Board has received a number 
of requests for changes in or amendments to the Institute 
documents covering The Principles of Professional Prac- 
tice and The Canons of Ethics and The Schedule of 
Proper Minimum Charges. These have been the source of 
long hours of most interesting discussion, both within the 
Board and at the Regional Conferences. 

From the Carolinas comes a request for the following 
amendment : 


“Tt is unprofessional for an architect to enter into 
negotiations for practice in a state having registration 
laws without first satisfying the registration board of 
that state of his qualifications.” 


This was submitted to the Institute’s Committee on 
Registration Laws which offered the following as an im- 
provement if any change were to be made: 


“It is unprofessional for an architect to attempt to 
practice in a state having registration laws without first 
satisfying the registration board of that state that he or 
she has the qualifications required by its statutes.” 


The Board feels that additional rules or regulations will 
not be of any real help in the solution of the difficulties 
which have caused these suggestions. The remedy for the 
difficulties that have arisen lies entirely with the profes- 
sion itself. 

The documents of the Institute touching on these matters 
were compiled when the membership of the Institute was 
much smaller than it is now, when the amount of building 
construction was much less, when the number of archi- 
tects was much smaller, when the problems of building, of 
giving service, of competition in the matter of getting work 
were simpler. The men who compiled these documents 
however, like the men who wrote the Constitution of 
the United States, had the wisdom to deal almost entirely 
with fundamental truths, and these fundamental truths, no 
matter what other changes may take place, do not change. 
It is time, therefore, for the profession to again take stock 
of itself, to examine into these fundamental truths, and 
to see that they, each one for himself, live up to the prin- 
ciples laid down by our predecessors. The American In- 
stitute of Architects was not formed and is not intended 
to be an organization for the aggrandizement or financial 
betterment. of its members. The statement of the objects 
for which it was formed its sufficient declaration of that. 


“The objects of this Institute shall be: To organize 
and unite in fellowship the Architects of the United 
States of America, to combine their efforts so as to pro- 
mote the aesthetic, scientific, and practical efficiency of 
the profession, and to make the profession of ever in- 
creasing service to society.” 


The Institute can in no way help its members secure 
work for themselves. The architect cannot expect work to 
come to him unless he is in a position to give and does give 
a service which makes him of value. 

When the practice of an architect expands to other states 
he should be most punctilious in his observance of the state 
laws and of the courtesies which are due to his fellow 
practitioners. If there are registration laws he should be 
careful to comply with them. If there are accepted stand- 
ards of service and accepted fees for such service it is 
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not only bad business for the architect himself to attempt 
to secure work on lower standards of service and remunera- 
tion but it is discourteous, ungentlemanly and unfair to 
the entire profession in that community, to say nothing 
of the damage it may and usually does cause to the entire 
building fraternity, affecting not only the architects, but 
the contractors, the sellers of materials, and most of all 
and most important the owners who are paying for the 
work done. 

No architect should accept commissions from anyone 
other than the owner who employs him. It is a perfectly 
natural thing for a dealer or for a manufacturer to expect 
to pay commissions to his salesmen or agents, indeed it is 
practically the only way he can carry on his business. So 
it is an easy thing for such commissions to be offered to the 
architect who has been instrumental in their use. The new 
man in business, possibly the architect just starting out in 
business for himself, in some cases perhaps the architect 
of longer practice can easily fall into the belief that it 
would be proper for him to either offer or accept such 
commissions as the case may be. He can even show, in 
some cases that because of arbitrary trade rulings such com- 
missions could never accrue to the owner, so why not take 
them for himself? Further such fees might even make 
him able to do the work for a smaller commission from 
the owner. It is the duty of the profession to enlighten 
the younger men, whether the architect or salesmen, as to 
the real dangers of such methods and how they can under- 
mine all possibility of honest capable service. It is im- 
proper for anyone to accept commissions both ways. 


NaTIONAL CouNCIL oF ARCHITECTURAL REGISTRATION 
Boarps 


The Board wishes, once more, to call the attention of the 
profession to the National Council of Architectural Regis- 
tration Boards. It earnestly recommends that all archi- 
tects, particularly those whose practice takes them into 
different states, apply to the N. C. A. R. B. for registration 
qualification. It believes it only fair to say that any archi- 
tect who feels that he is not qualified by experience to suc- 
cessfully meet the requirements of this Council should also 
feel that he is not qualified to practice architecture. Fur- 
thermore, by so doing, architects will make their regis- 
tration in different states much more simple, as the N. C. 
A. R. B. keeps its records in such shape that they are 
available for all state registration Boards to use. This 
will, in addition, be a great help in solving some of the 
difficulties which were the cause of the communications to 
the Board referred to above. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE BurEAU 


It has been proposed that the Institute establish, through 
the Secretary’s Office and the JournaL, a Bureau wherein all 
draftsmen seeking work may register their names and abili- 
ties, and wherein all those architects needing draftsmen 
may register their requirements. The Board therefore pre- 
sents the problem to the profession at large, asking all 
those interested to communicate with the Secretary’s Office 
at Washington, giving their personal opinions for or 
against, and any suggestions they may deem pertinent. 


Girts REcEIVED BY THE INSTITUTE 


The Board is happy to report that during the past year 
several offers of most valuabie gifts have been received by 
the Institute. 

Mrs. Goodhue has inquired whether the Institute would 
care to accept the custody of the original drawings of Ber- 
tram Grosvenor Goodhue, under the assumption that in time, 
should the Institute undertake the work of establishing a 


library and collection of the original work of its members, 
the drawings will become the absolute property of the 
Institute. 

Mrs, Weggeman, of Denver, a direct descendant of the 
architect who completed the National Capitol, has inquired 
whether the Institute would like to have the books of 
original details and many other drawings of the National 
Capitol now in her possession. 

Mrs. Richard Sharp Smith, of Asheville, N. C., has pre- 
sented to the Institute a marble bas-relief, executed by 
Karl Bytter, of Richard Morris Hunt, the third President 
of the Institute. 

The Architectural Club of New Haven has offered to 
present the Institute with a bas-relief plaque bronze of 
Leoni W. Robinson, a past president of the Rhode Island 
Chapter and a past Fellow of the Institute. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects has had made a 
beautiful series of facsimile reproductions of drawings of 
the work of some of the early British architects for ex- 
hibition in New York and Washington, and has offered 
them as a gift to the American Institute of Architects. 

Mrs. Richard W. Hale, of Dover, Mass., has offered the 
Institute the care and preservation of a remarkable set of 
negatives of Italian Gardens, enlarged by James L. Breese 
of New York. 

During the past year negotiations have been consummated 
whereby the Institute may accept the charge of preserving 
as a permanent institution the beautiful estate of Mr. 
W. W. Hall, at New Iberia, La., near New Orleans. 

The Board feels that these offers form a good beginning 
for the establishment of valuable collections for the benefit 
of the profession and is planning to take prompt action in 
regard thereto. 


Universat Contract Forms 


The Board reported a year ago on the progress being 
made through the Joint Conference on the new Standard 
Contract Forms. This year the Board is happy to announce 
the completion of the work and the early issuance of the 
Fourth Edition of Agreement and General Conditions of 
the Standard Documents. 

The Board wishes to express its appreciation to two In- 
stitute members, Messrs. T. Snook and W. Stanley 
Parler, for the patient, onerous and successful work done 
by them in securing the results achieved. 


Tue Propucers’ Research CouNcIL 


The Board wishes to recognize the valuable work and 
cooperation of the Producers’ Research Council, affiliated 
with the American Institute of Architects, and the fine 
professional spirit they have shown. 


ConcLuSION 


The Board wishes to express its appreciation of the zeal- 
ous and careful work performed by its various committees 
during the year. This promises to be the most extraordinary 
and the largest Convention in the history of the American 
Institute of Architects. For the Institute the Board desires 
to extend its welcome to all the visiting architects, both from 
this and from foreign countries. It hopes that this Con- 
vention, which is truly a Convention of the profession of 
architecture, will prove to be a milestone in the history of 
the profession. And finally, may the Board express its 
thanks to the New York CuAprer for the colossal work they 
have done in preparing for the Convention, in making the 
complete and well-planned arrangements for the successful 
outcome of the Convention, and to the Architectural League 
for its splendid participation and work in making the great 
Exposition possible. 
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Convention Action 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 
Y vie Committee on Resolutions deems it a pleasant 


privilege to present at this time, though in neces- 

sarily brief and inadequate form, a résumé of views 
which the committee is confident cannot fail to have in- 
delibly impressed themselves upon every member of the 
American Institute of Architects and upon all guests 
— in New York City during the week of 20 April, 
1925. 

As session after session of the 58th Annual Convention 
and floor upon floor of exhibits disclosed their extent, 
purpose and value and as feature after feature which 
was provided for our edification and entertainment was 
enjoyed to the utmost limit, all realized the vast amount 
of thought and work expended in the preparation for and 
the consummation of these never to be forgotten events. 


At the sessions of the Convention, the luncheon meet- 
ings, the joint evening conference, the entire exposition 
and at all the social functions, it became evident that on 
its broad platform of public service, the Institute has been 
accorded the cordial support of the other arts, the sci- 
ences, the industries, the crafts—and the public. All have 
here been going forward with us in the advancement of 
taste and culture as well as in structural and decorative 
achievements impossible of accomplishment without the 
fullest codperation. 


To all of those responsible for the advancement of the 
Institute and the settings for these events, which will ever 
be difficult of repetition, we propose resolutions expressive 
of our deepest appreciation and sincerest thanks. 


In these, beginning with the founders of the Institute, 
whose names are enshrined in our memories and cast in 
bronze at the Octagon, we include the members whose 
names were so thoughtfully presented and warmly re- 
ceived at the opening session and those others whose 
names, as contributors to our present estate, will immedi- 
ately spring to mind. 

For their part in the affairs of the Institute and this 
58th Convention and its accompanying Exposition and 
other notable features, we propose a resolution that will 
express to the fullest extent possible our gratitude to the 
President of the American Institute of Architects—and 
to the President of the Architectural League of New York 
—and to their associates, the Vice-Presidents and mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors. 


To the Secretary and to the Treasurer of the Insti- 
tute and to the Executive Secretary and the Octagon 
staff and to the editor and staff of the JouRNAL, we pro- 
pose a vote of warmest appreciation for their services. 

The services of these hard-working presidents and 
other officers, unselfish and arduous as they have been, 
would not alone make possible the accomplishments of the 
Institute in its ever increasing service to Society. 


The loyal support of the members at large has been 
given recognition by each officer and we offer to this 
Convention a Resolution that the thanks and appreciation 
of the members here assembled be added to that of the 
officers and extended to the Chairman and members of 
all Committees which have faithfully served the Insti- 
tute during the past year. 

And to the President and Committees of the New 
York CuaptTer, including especially the Convention Com- 
mittee and the Ladies’ Committee, and to the Committees 
and Recorder of the Convention, we offer a Resolution 





of deepest appreciation for the courtesies and hospitalities 
so heartily and lavishly extended for the comfort, con- 
venience and enjoyment of all concerned. 

And to all contributors to the Exposition of Archi- 
tecture and the Allied Arts, who have made it such an 
unusually comprehensive and notable one, we offer a 
Resolution of appreciation with especial reference to those 
Chapters of the Institute and members of the Producers’ 
Research Council who have collectively displayed examples 
of their handiwork and industrial accomplishments—in 
this we include the untiring and indispensable services of 
the two Directors of Decorations. 

And to the International Town, City, and Regional 
Conference whose sessions and exhibitions were arranged 
to coincide with ours, and with whom the joint meeting 
was held, and to those members of that Conference and 
those visitors from abroad who so notably contributed by 
their presence and addresses at our meetings, we offer a 
special Resolution of appreciative thanks. 


And we further propose a Resolution to be conveyed in 
writing by the Secretary of the Institute, expressing the 
cordial thanks of the Institute for courtesies and hospi- 
talities so generously accorded its members and guests by 
all of those whose names are recorded below, as well 
as any others: 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, Colony Club, National 
Academy of Design, J. P. Morgan Library, W. A. Clark 
Art Gallery, Women’s City Club. 


Be It Resolved, By the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in 58th Convention assembled, that the thanks of 
the Institute be formally tendered to Mr. Charles Z. 
Klauder, of Philadelphia, for his genuine manifestation of 
interest in the Institute and the profession in his dona- 
tion of the five gold medals awarded to architects at the 
current Exhibition. (Adopted) 


Pusiic INFORMATION 


Resolved, That the report and program of the Public 
Information Committee be approved; that, in particular, 
the program for enlarging the scope of the Committee’s 
work and apportionment of it under different headings, 
so that special sub-committees, or individuals having 
special abilities, may become responsible for results under 
each heading, be recommended and activity within Chap- 
ters be stimulated. 


Resolved, Therefore, That there shall be a sub-com- 
mittee of the Public Information Committee, consisting of 
not less than three members appointed from and resident 
within each Regional District; that the Chairman of each 
sub-committee be appointed by the President, upon nomi- 
nation by the Chairman of the Public Information Com- 
mittee, to whom he shall report. 


The Convention, Recognizing that the activities of the 
Committee on Publications and Public Information will 
probably involve greater expense than in the past, recom- 
mends to the Board of Directors consideration of an in- 
crease in the Committee’s appropriation. (Adopted) 


THE WASHINGTON PLAN 


Wuereas, The year 1932 marks the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of George Washington, and 


Wuereas, The City of Washington was located and 
planned largely under his direction, and 
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CONVENTION ACTION 


Wuereas, It was his earnest desire that it be made a 
beautiful city, commensurate with the wealth and im- 
portance of our nation; 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, First, that the preparation 
of plans for the permanent beautification of the City of 
Washington and their consummation in keeping with 
Washington’s ideals would be a fitting memorial for that 
occasion. Second, that with the exception of future 
buildings—some of which might be built in temporary 
materials for exhibition purposes—this work could be ac- 
complished by the year 1932 at a justifiable expenditure 
considering its purpose and generally permanent character. 

Therefore, Be It Further Resolved, That the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects recommends: 


First, that the two hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington be celebrated by the completion 
of this work and the opening of a glorified city of Wash- 
ington to the nation and the world. 

Second, that in preparation for this memorial occasion, 
such temporary features as may be deemed desirable shall 
be added, and 

Third, that copies of the resolution be sent to 


The President of the United States, the members of 
Congress, the members of existing committees and to in- 
dividuals interested in the project, and to the Press of 
the nation. 

(Signed) Crarence C. Butcer, 
Pres. N. Texas Chapter, 


American Inst. of Architects. 
W. Scott Dunne, 


Secy. N. Texas Chapter. 


Tue Ocracon House 


Wuereas, The American Institute of Architects has 
in its keeping, as a sacred trust, a very complete and 
very distinguished monument of the most cultured period 


in our National History in the Octagon House and 
grounds; and 


Wuereas, Any additions to or subtractions from the 
original layout of House, Garden and Outbuildings 
would inevitably destroy the original conception of the 
designer of this group and consequently diminish its value 
as a true record of the cultured past; 


Be It Resolved, By the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, in Convention assembled, that any and all new 
constructions of an and every sort that may in the future 
be undertaken on property owned by the American In- 
stitute of Architects, shall be absolutely limited to such 
constructions on property lying without the original lay- 
out of the Octagon House, Garden and Outbuildings, 
which with necessary reservations and maintenance will 
constitute a true record of the glorious past, which we, 
as custodians of this sacred trust, are in duty bound to 
preserve. (Laid on the table) 


A NationaL GALLERY OF ARCHITECTURE 


Wuereas, Upon representation of a group of archi- 
tects, members of the American Institute of Architects, 
the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution have author- 
ized the establishment of a Gallery of Architecture in the 
new National Museum at Washington, D. C. for which 
plans are now being prepared, and 


Wuereas, Such an exhibition in the national capital 
would exert a wide influence for architecture because of 


the position of Washington as a tourist objective, there- 
fore, 


Be It Resolved, That the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in convention assembled expresses its appreciation of 
the action of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and, 


Be It Further Resolved, That the Institute favors the 
appointment of a special committee (or the extension of 
an existing one) with a member in each Chapter, to co- 
éperate with the Directory of the Gallery in the develop- 
ment of a representative national collection. (Adopted) 


PRESERVATION OF THE Mapison Square GARDEN Tower 


Resotvep, That the American Institute of Architects, 
in convention assembled, warmly endorses the efforts to 
preserve and rebuild the tower of Madison Square Gar- 
den, designed by McKim, Mead & White, with its crown- 
ing figure of Diana, and to provide for it a dignified and 
suitable site in the same architects’ monumental group 
at New York University. (Adopted) 

Wuereas, The Report of the Board of Directors com- 
mended very warmly each and every one of the indi- 
viduals and Committees connected in any way with the 
activities of the Institute during the past year—with two 
exceptions; and 

Wuereas, The Editor and Staff of the JourNaL or 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS have labored 
unselfishly, loyally and continuously in the service of the 
membership and in the propagation of the high ideals for 
which the Institute stands; and 

Wuereas, The Executive Secretary and his staff have 
labored unselfishly, loyally and continuously in the ser- 
vice of the membership and in the propagation of the High 
Ideals for which the Institute stands; 

Be It Resolved, by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in Convention assembled, that the Report of the 
Board of Directors be completed by the addition of proper 
expression of appreciation of the labors of the Editor 


and Staff of the JourNaL, and the Executive Secretary 
and his Staff. (Adopted.) 


Orricers ELEctTEp 


President, D. Everett Waid, New York City. 

First Vice-President, Abram Garfield, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Second Vice-President, William L. Steele, Sioux City, 
lowa. 

Director for the First District, F. Ellis Jackson, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Director for the Second District, J. Monroe Hewlett, 
New York City. 

Director for the Sixth District, Goldwin Goldsmith, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


FetLtows EL Lscrep 


Leon Stern, Rochester, N. Y. 

Robert R. McGoodwin, Philadelphia. 
Timothy Walsh, Boston. 

Richard Philipp, Milwaukee. 

Julius A. Schweinfurth, Boston. 
Charles Morris, Cleveland. 

Walter L. Rathmann, St. Louis. 


Gotp MEDALLISTS 


Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue (Deceased). 
Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, London, England. 
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The Secretary’s Page 


74. CuHaptTer Reports. The Secretary reports all 
records broken, with reports from twenty-one Chapters 
to read and enjoy. He would like to go a long distance 
in discussing them in the Page, but as this goes into what 
Charlie Whitaker calls the Rush Convention Number, 
which will contain the full report of the Convention, the 
interest in the page will be submerged by that report. If 
there be any that feel that the Secretary has omitted 
things they wanted to know about, please write him at 
the Octagon House (note that the Secretary’s address is 
the Octagon House, Washington, D. C., for all Institute 
business), and he will endeavor to cover the points men- 
tioned in the next issue. 

Saint PAut reports a delightful meeting at the home 
of Mr. George F. Lindsay, an associate member of the 
Chapter. Anyone who knows the type of entertainment 
which Mr. Lindsay can furnish knows the fortune of 
the Saint Paul men. 

San FRANCISCO reports a delightful trip through Spain, 
personally conducted by Roger W. Blaine, architect. 

CHICAGO reports interesting talks by Messrs. Ellis and 
Redmond, members of the National Association of Build- 
ing Owners and Managers. Cuicaco also proposed an 
amendment to its By-laws, to make it possible for them 
to elect delegates to the Convention in conformity to the 
Convention rather than the Chapter date. They have 
omitted the April meeting this year because of this 
conflict. 

WASHINGTON STATE presents its attractively printed 
Monthly Bulletin. The March issue contains a printed 
list of its members and their addresses. After the dinner 
at the last meeting, the Chapter adjourned to the Gallery 
of the Seattle Fine Arts Society, and listened to a delight- 
ful talk by Dr. George M. Whicher on the Palace of 
Diocletian at Spalato. Typewritten minutes of the 309th 
meeting have just arrived. The Chapter is discussing 
an amendment to the By-laws by which each member 
shall be assessed one dollar for every ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of business done during the year—action to 
be taken at the April meeting. 


Ruope IsLaAnpD reports a busy business meeting, after 
which the Chapter adjourned in a body to inspect the 
Chapter Exhibition at the School of Design. 

Uran is here with its happy Irregular Curves. The 
new Utah plan under consideration is to divide the 
entire membership into two teams, each headed by a 
captain; that team which is most instrumental in the 
promotion of the Chapter interests to “enjoy much 
luxury at no cost except to the opposing team. It will 
be very expensive to loaf.” 

Kansas City reports the award of prizes for the best 
new buildings and the best remodeled buildings for the 
year 1924—the names of the buildings selected being 
given and no mention of the architects. After the busi- 
ness, the meeting was addressed by Mr. Holland, Direc- 
tor of the Art Institute, and by other members of the 
Institute’s staff. March business meeting and reports of 
Chapter election just received. 

GEORGIA reports a business meeting. 


MINNESOTA’s attractively printed bulletin—the name 
changed from The Spotlight to Chapter Topics—is at 
hand. The last meeting was held at the Minnesota 
Union, a dinner meeting, followed by a visit to the Archi- 
tectural School to view the students’ work, to see some 
fascinating moving pictures of Europe, and then a visit 
of inspection to the new University of Minnesota Library, 
one of the four largest in the country. 

KENTUCKY is in with three reports for the first two 
months of the year, and a special meeting to discuss the 
immediate and definite organization of an Allied Archi- 
tects’ Association. Mr. C. H. Hammond, Regional 
Director, was the guest of honor at the February meeting. 

PITTSBURGH reports a busy business meeting. 

MIcHIGAN sends in its February minutes in usual 
form with a very fine printed document containing the 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee together 
with the Minutes of the Annual Meeting. The Febru- 
ary meeting was made successful by one of Charles D. 
Maginnis’ talks on Side Lights on Architecture. 

PHILADELPHIA is here with its January and February 
minutes, and a nicely done printed announcement of 
the March Meeting, also a printed Chapter document 
on Professional Practice of Architects and Schedule of 
Proper Minimum Charges. The Chapter is now trying 
a series of luncheon meetings. 

CLEVELAND sends in the minutes for the March meet- 
ing. Dr. Hayhurst spoke on ventilation; Mr. Charles 
St. John Chubb, Secretary of the Ohio State Association 
of Architects, on the functions of the State Association 
in influencing legislation affecting the profession; and 
Mr. Herbert Briggs, State Architect, on the work of the 
Board of Building Standards. 

CENTRAL ILLINoIs is here with minutes of January 
and February. Business only. 

WasuHinctTon, D. C., met at the Mayflower Hotel, 
and after an address by Mr. Merry, the Manager, on 
the organization and management of hotels, a tour of 
inspection of the building was made. 

SoutH TEXAS announces the preparation of an exhibit 
of the work of its members to be hung at the Houston 
Art Institute. 

New York is here, full of the business of getting 
ready for the Convention. 

West Texas reports a business meeting. 

ALABAMA reports a call meeting of the Birmingham 
members to discuss action in relation to city matters, 
also to consider a number of other Chapter matters. 
List of Committee Chairmen for the year attached. 

BALTIMORE sends in the minutes of the March meet- 
ing. A busy one. Announcement of Committees for the 
year, and Chapter business. 

75. Pusuic Activities oF THE CHAPTERS. Through- 
out all the minutes received is the evidence of the strong 
and increasing interest being taken by the Chapters in 
all matters pertaining to the civic life of their various 
communities. Here and there, outside of the good 
work being done by the Institute’s Committee on Pub- 
lic Information, the profession is securing recognition 
through the public press. Architects are beginning to 
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FROM OUR BOOK SHELF 


be heard publicly, not only in the press, but over the 
radio. They are being asked to serve on civic committees 
in many places, and they are steadily developing the idea 
of proper codperation with all the other elements that 
enter into the great field of building. 

The Bulletin of the Allied Architects Association of 
Los Angeles comes regularly to the Secretary’s desk. It 
is well worth reading, is most attractively set up, and 
especially noteworthy in that it carries no advertising 
matter. It is full of the enthusiasm and spirit of South- 
ern California. 

The Secretary wishes to call the attention of the 
members to the interesting publication of the New York 
Building Congress, the Building Congress News. This 
particular one tells of the award of the Congress for 
superior craftsmanship to J. D. Murphy, a brick mason. 

76. Screntiric RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. The Secre- 
tary would like to give in full the memorandum of the 
daily doings of this office through the month of February, 
but lack of space and time forbids. What with answering 
requests for classifications, for reviewing specifications, 
for criticising advertising copy, attending conferences 
with various engineering and other organizations, sending 
out data on different building methods to architects, 
securing architectural representatives for special meet- 
ings and conferences instituted by the Department of 
Commerce and others, it would seem to the Secretary 
that this Department of the Institute was, to say the 
least, working full time. 


77. Betrer Homes 1n America. The Secretary has 
just received a few notes from Mr. James Ford, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Better Homes in America. Better Homes 
in America now has 1,481 accepted Chairmen throughout 
the country busily at work on demonstrations. Many 
of these demonstrations cover the actual building and 
furnishing of small model houses. In the award of 
prizes for the best demonstration, no houses costing over 
$10,000.00 will be considered. At Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
Relay, Maryland, Atlanta, Georgia, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, houses are already built, or are 
being built from plans supplied by the Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau and supervised by architects. 
Among the many speakers over the radio from WEAF, 
New York, were Mr. Donn Barber and Mr. Arthur 
C. Holden. 

78. THe ScHEpULE or CuHarces. The schedule of 
charges is receiving a burst of attention over the country. 
In all cases the necessity is felt of increasing it if pos- 
sible so that proper service may be given for the fees 
received. The variations in fee throughout the country 
are most surprising, and, as the Secretary sees it, most 
of the difficulties arise within the profession itself, for 
they either cannot or will not come to any agreement as 
to the service the individual architect should render. 
Also the difference between the methods of work of the 
large practitioner and the small practitioner are so great 
that no possible schedule can cover them both. Still 
there is not the slightest doubt that a schedule is a very 
advisable thing for the profession to have, but it can 
also have its dangers. The Institute schedule is looked 
upon by the members in some parts of the country as 
an ultimate ideal to be achieved, perhaps, in the millen- 


nium, while in other parts of the country it is looked 
upon as a rather dangerous document. The Secretary 
takes the liberty of quoting a paragraph from a letter, 
written by one of the larger architects of the country to 
the President of the Institute, about a desire on the part 
of some to add certain paragraphs to the present schedule: 
“I can realize that you don’t want to complicate the 
schedule which is intended to be used all over the country 
under very diverse conditions. Perhaps the simplest way 
is to increase the minimum percentage, which we are 
having to do on all our smaller hospital work, since it 
so frequently tends to approach in cost the total com- 
mission. Every year we learn how to do the work more 
thoroughly, getting better and at the same time more 
economical results but spending a higher proportion of 
the commission in order to do so. It seems impossible 
to demonstrate the efficiency of service, and the uniform 
fee has had the unfortunate result of tending to make 
the public believe that all architects do the same work. 
It is certainly foolish that the more you know and the 
more thoroughly you render service, the less you make, 
while the incompetent man if he can get enough work 
(as he seems to be able to do) can produce it for one- 
quarter of his commission instead of two-thirds or three- 
quarters.” 

79. On THE NaTuRE OF THE ArcuHiTect. The archi- 
tect is a peculiar sort of paradox. He is, in general, a 
modest sort of human being, not prone to place himself 
in the limelight or to appear publicly. At the same time, 
he is quite apt to be inordinately conceited, willing to 
assume that he can do all things well and willing to 
assume, with grace and ease, almost any responsibility. 
The Secretary will once more quote from a letter, this 
time written to him from a correspondent who has great 
weight with him: “No young doctor would think of 
proceeding on a major operation without a consultant, 
but the average young architect will butt ahead on any- 
thing he can get regardless of the fact that he knows 
nothing about the problem—not to mention never having 
done a similar one. 

“Why should not the Institute start propaganda for 
consulting on all new jobs? It would be much more 
honest on the part of the architect and undoubtedly save 
the owner much money spent unwisely or on poor plan 
or construction. It would be better for the architect 
also, and tend rapidly to put the average of service and 
so of reputation on a much higher plane. Butting ahead 
—knowing that you don’t know—breaks the morale—and 
then health—and finally clientele.” 

Herein is much food for thought. 


Epwin H. Brown, Secretary. 


From Our Book Shelf 
A Monograph 


This little monograph? proves once again the theory 
that a complete outsider generally gets a truer perspective 
on the value of creative work than is generally possible 
for a fellow of the creator. 


1 McKim, Mead & White. By C. H. Reilly. Fifth of the series 
Masters of Architecture. Scribners, New York. 
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Mr. Reilly, Professor of Architecture at the University 
of Liverpool and in 1924 elected an Honorary Cor- 
responding Member of the Institute, grasps more clearly 
the true value of the work of McKim, Mead and White 
and the influence of their work upon the architectural 
profession in the United States than has any native writer 
thus far. 

While Mr. Reilly pays his tribute to each of the 
original members of the firm and their associates, he 
grasps plainly the fact of team work in their organization 
and points out the immense importance of perfect codpera- 
tion in producing work of lasting value. Speaking of 
their executed buildings, he says “we must measure them 
by the general character of their total output and by 
their influence rather than by any individual buildings. 
Judged by such standards and considering the period of 
European architecture—for such it is—in which they 
worked, the work of McKim, Mead and White will be 
found, I think, to be one of the great determining forces 
in the history of the architecture of our own time.” 

Speaking of McKim, he says: ‘“Consciously sought 
beauty indeed became the main object of McKim’s life 
rather than the unconscious beauty which often, but not 
always, follows a perfect plan perfectly worked out.” 

Such a theory is directly opposed to the theory of 
architectural training which has been introduced into 
our American schools by students and graduates of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, but is it not a truer and wiser 
principle to be followed if the highest ideals of the 
founders of our Nation are to be realized? Our fathers 
had the vision of a great and orderly and free people 
unhampered by the restrictions and conventions of the 
European world, but the wisest among them realized 
that freedom such as they saw in their vision could 
only be attained by the adoption and development of a 
great tradition. In making their laws, as embodied in 
the Constitution, they accepted the fundamentals of the 
English common law, which were their own, but looked 
back into the centuries and realized that the Roman 
law and Roman tradition was more akin to the vision 
of our national future than any other in human history. 
As with their laws, so with their architecture. When 
the plans for the Federal City were made and the build- 
ing of the city begun it was to Roman architecture that 
Jefferson, and the other arbiters of taste of those days, 
looked for inspiration and to this choice is due the 
orderly beauty and character of Washington. When the 
beauty of the White House and of the Capitol were in 
such danger of destruction through the ignorance of 
Congress, Mr. Roosevelt, who was then in the White 
House, turned to McKim as the man best fitted by taste, 
experience and character, to meet the objections of 
legislators and preserve, for the benefit of the entire 
country, the two monuments above mentioned. 


Here is where the splendid spirit of impersonal and 
unselfish coéperation for universal good came strongly 
to the fore. There is no residence of any ruler in the 
world today that has more dignity, charm and real 
architectural beauty than the White House, and for this 
the nation must always honor and bless Charles F. 
McKim and his associates, who dug out of the records 
the ideas of the original designers of that exquisite 
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building and carried them out with that restraint, re- 
finement and perfect taste which so characterizes their 
work. 

I mention this incident while reviewing Mr. Reilly’s 
book because it carries out in fact his theory of the 
great value of the work of McKim, Mead and White 
to our civilization. He stresses the power of the organi- 
zation built up by the original founders to carry on 
and maintain a great tradition. As proof of this, I would 
mention a similar incident, also in Washington. 

In the spring of 1919, long after the death of both 
McKim and White, Dr. Roland Cotton Smith, Rector 
of the historic little St. John’s Church, just across La- 
fayette Square from the White House, told me of a 
bequest that had been made for the restoration of the 
church. He said that strong pressure was being put 
upon him to entrust that work to an architect of fine 
reputation, but with no sympathy with the Georgian tradi- 
tion. I advised him to consult Mr. Kendall, of McKim, 
Mead and White, because I felt sure that they alone 
could do this work perfectly. Mr. Smith feared that, 
because of the smallness of the commission, so great a 
firm might not be interested. I assured him to the 
contrary and he sent for Mr. Kendall, who immediately 
came to Washington, took over the work, following the 
original design of Latrobe, but refining it in certain de- 
tails, so that St. John’s is now a gem of Colonial church 
architecture. Thus is their great tradition carried on 
today. 

They have been accused of being mere copyists of the 
old, and their influence belittled by many modern critics. 
Let us see how Mr. Reilly regards such criticism. To 
quote him again—“They interpreted the old world to 
the new in such a way that the new was able to enter 
for the first time into its full inheritance. Would that 
some similar group might arrive and do the same neces- 
sary work for each of our own great dominions and 
colonies. In doing this work, McKim, Mead and White 
were not mere copyists of the old, as thoughtless persons 
have suggested. They have probably made more defin- 
ite contributions to the architectural thought of the 
world than others of modern times.” 

Again Mr. Reilly says—‘Future generations, I am 

confident, will come to look at the great, if rather im- 
personal architecture which came from the McKim, 
Mead and White office, when at its strongest, as we 
do now at the work of the great Italian giants. 
That sublime quality which makes buildings akin to the 
permanent works of nature, the eternal quality in archi- 
tecture, is one which is more likely to arise in work to 
which no definite name and no definite personality can 
be attached, but which, like the work of McKim, Mead 
and White, sums up the finest aspirations of a great 
people at a great epoch.” 

With such inspiring words, Mr. Reilly closes his 
little book. In the architectural and political chaos re- 
sulting from the great war, it is indeed most helpful to 
have such a book come to us from an architect of note 
in a foreign land. It is my hope, in writing this brief 
review, that Mr. Reilly’s essay may be widely read by 
the younger men, our leaders in our profession today, 


and its great truths appreciated. Atvasp Gaawonn 





LeBrun Traveling Scholarship 


The Jury of Award of the LeBrun Traveling Schol- 
arship, in session on 20-21 March, considered the solu- 
tions of the problem for the 1925 Competition submitted 
by the twenty-two competitors. The names of the winners 
of the Competition, and those who were commended in 
the findings of the Jury, are appended: 

Ist place and scholarship—Clarence W. Hunt, 18 West 
37th St., New York City. 

2nd place and \st mention—Will Rice Amon, 17 Gra- 
mercy Park, New York City. 

3rd place and 2nd mention—Charles H. Dornbusch, 
Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 

4th place and 3rd mention—Louis 
Charles St., Boston, Mass. 

Those who are commended are Henry A. Cook, 101 
Park Avenue; Stanley W. Hahn, 608 W. 113th St., New 
York; George N. Pauly, 519 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Raymond J. Percival, 43 Farmington Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; and Charles Morse Stotz, 213 Sixth Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Jury consisted of the following men: Benjamin 
Wistar Morris, William F. Lamb, Charles H. Higgins, 


and Julian Clarence Levi, Chairman. 


Skidmore, 42 


Back Numbers of the Journal 


Hereafter, all back numbers of the JourRNAL supplied 
from our stock will be charged at seventy-five cents. 
Numbers which require to be advertised for will be 
charged according to their cost. 


Obituary 


Arthur Little 
Elected to Associated Membership in the Institute 
in 1901 


Elected to Fellowship in 1910 
Died at Boston 28 March, 1925 


Arthur Little, of the firm of Little & Browne, Archi- 
tects, was born 29 November, 1852, in his father’s house 
in Boston on Boylston Street, facing the Public Gar- 
den. His father, James Lovell Little, was born at 
Marshfield, Mass., as also was his grandfather, Luther 
Little, and a direct line of ancestors extending back for 
many generations. 

In the very early sixties, Mr. Little’s father built for 
himself the house now used as the Engineers’ Club on 
the south corner of Commonwealth Avenue and Arling- 
ton Street, and here Mr. Little lived till his father’s 
death in the eighties. 

He attended Chauncey Hall School, and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, from which he was 
graduated with the class of 1875. He finished his edu- 
cation by further study and travel abroad, and going 
into the office of Peabody & Stearns, Architects of Bos- 
ton, for a short time of practical experience. 

He established his office in the Mason Building, 70 
Kilby Street, Boston. The first house built under his 
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own name was for George D. Howe at Smith’s Point, 
Manchester, Mass., in 1879, which is still standing. Ten 
years later a partnership was formed with Herbert W. 
C. Browne, this firm remaining in the old office of the 
Mason Building till its destruction in 1923, then moving 
to 114 Federal Street, Boston. He was in active prac- 
tice till within a year of his death, which occurred in 
Boston on 28 March, 1925. 

One of the strong characteristics of Mr. Little’s work 
was his great interest in our own early New England 
buildings. He was always active in bringing Colonial 
architecture to the notice of the general public, being 
decidedly a pioneer in the revival of 17th and 18th cen- 
tury types. Although many of his larger houses re- 
flected his love of the richness and freedom of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, his interest in, and appreciation of 
Colonial detail remained steadfast, and he saved from 
destruction much original material which he incorporated 
in his examples of domestic architecture, with the great- 
est care and taste. 

He published a volume of sketches entitled Early New 
England Interiors, Sketched in Salem, Marblehead, 
Portsmouth, and Kittery, published by A. Williams & 
Co., Boston, in 1878. A copy of this book, together with 
the original sketches made for it by him, have been de- 
posited in the library of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of New England Antiquities in Boston. To com- 
pile these sketches must have been in those days no 
small task, so many years before the appearance of mo- 
tors and portable or pocket cameras. Also, these houses, 
so well known to us now, were then not only gener- 
ally unknown, but had never been even photographed. 
Mr. Little’s method was to choose his subjects, visit the 
houses as best he could, and, with block in hand, make 
very simple pencil sketches of each interior, which could 
later, at his leisure, be turned into a pen and ink sketch, 
but without attempt at any particular light and shade 
or picturesque effect. Therefore, the book is even today 
very practical and useful, for when possible, the dates 
of the houses have been given, and also any little in- 
formation which could be gathered on the spot regard- 
ing the houses and families that had lived in them. 

Husert G. Ripvey. 
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Allied Architects Association of Los Angeles—X 


UST four years ago, on 2 May, 1921, the allied 
J Architects Association of Los Angeles was in- 

corporated and, as the anniversary approaches, an 
Inventory is in order. 


The ensuing years have tested the soundness of the 
fundamental principles worked out by the thirty-three 
charter members in the Articles of Incorporation, By- 
Laws, Procedure and Aims of this Association. The 
results confirm the fact that these fundamental prin- 
ciples are practical, efficient and constructive. The 
public is appreciating more and more the objects for 
which this Association is formed and is endorsing its 
policies and methods of operation. Though the pur- 
poses of the Association and its methods of procedure 
are still not entirely understood, nevertheless the Asso- 
ciation has continued to grow in public esteem. Those 
who profess not to believe in its principles have ad- 
vanced no constructive criticism nor any logical argu- 
ments against the procedure of the Association. They 
suggest no method of awarding public work of an 
architectural character, which does not admit of polit- 
ical considerations. 

Meanwhile the Association is functioning smoothly 
and has fulfilled its responsibilities to the satisfaction 
of its clients. Unquestionably the integrity of its pur- 
poses and methods and the soundness of its procedure 
will prevail against selfish caviling. From time to 
time, articles have appeared in the JouRNAL, which 
have told about the Allied Architects Association of 
Los Angeles. By briefly summing up the work of the 
Association, its progress can best be measured in its 
specific endeavor; the advancement of the art of 
Architecture. 

The Association received its charter on 5 July, 1921. 
In the month following it performed its first public 
service by reviewing, at the request of the proper 
public body, the plans for the Los Angeles Coliseum. 
Two months later the County of Los Angeles author- 
ized the Association to undertake the architectural 
design of the “Hall of Justice.” On 3 January, 1922, 
at a meeting of the members, the method of handling 
architectural design by combined service, as set up by 
the Association, was inaugurated and found to work. 
During 1922 a design for a restoration of a portion 
of San Fernando Mission was made. During the same 
year the Association entered into a contract with Los 
Angeles County to design and superintend the erection 
of the Museum of History, Science and Art. In 1923 
a contract to design and superintend the erection of 
the Patriotic Hall was signed with the County. On 
25 February, 1924, the Association executed a joint 
contract with the City of Los Angeles and the County 
of Los Angeles wherein the Association was required 


to plan an Administration Center for the City and 
County. On 22 May, 1924, the Association entered 
into an agreement with the City of Los Angeles to 
design the architectural features of the bridges and 
viaducts to be erected by the City. A month later, 
the Association, at the request of the County, designed 
a monument for the Big Pines Recreation Center. 
On 24 July, 1924, the Association entered into a 
contract with the County of Los Angeles to design 
and superintend the erection of a 1500 bed general 
acute hospital. On 22 December, 1924, the Associa- 
tion entered into a contract with the City of Los 
Angeles to design and supervise the erection of a 
Recreation Club House Building for one of the City 
parks. 


The Association has under consideration with the 
County of Los Angeles the probable design of La 
Brea Park, an area of twenty-five acres. It has also 
agreed to design and superintend the erection of a 
complete Hollywood Bow] with its appurtenances—an 
area of sixty-five acres. 

The mere enumeration of these contracts shows that 
the work of the Association is growing and that it is 
constantly assuming greater responsibilities. In con- 
nection with these, the Association has, during the 
past year, with the aid of its attorney, and in collab- 
oration with the County Counsel, prepared and printed 
contract documents for the use of the County and 
contractors in construction work. These documents 
undoubtedly will be used by the County in its building 
work hereafter. The documents are valuable for 
public building construction work done in accordance 
with California laws. This accomplishment has been 
one of the outstanding productions of the Association 
during the past year. 

The Library of Architecture and Allied Arts which 
the Association started, is increasing in volume and 
importance, and has already taken its place in Los 
Angeles as a most beneficial institution. 

Another of the great potential activities, undertaken 
by the Association, was to inaugurate architectural 
student work. The Association undertook this by its 
support of the Architectural Department of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. More than 100 stu- 
dents are receiving their entire draughting and de- 
signing instruction from the members of the Associa- 
tion. 

It is thought that this summation of work and en- 
deavor may prove interesting, particularly to those 
other Allied Architects Associations which this Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles feels, with excusable pride, 
gained some encouragement and some incentive from 
them before, and consequently may do again. 
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Structural Service Department 


LEROY E. KERN, Technical Secretary 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 


Abstracts 


Roofing Slate (12d). (Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tion No. 14. Issued by the Bureau of Standards. Original 
Draft, 1 July, 1924.) In accordance with the unanimous 
action on 23 January, 1924, in New York, N. Y., of the joint 
conference of representatives of manufacturers, distributors, 
and users of slate for roofing purposes the United States 
Department of Commerce, through the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, recommends that recognized sizes and nomenclature 
be reduced to those shown below. 


TABLE 1—DIMENSIONS OF SLATE SHINGLES FOR SLOPING ROooFs; 
MINIMUM TO A SQUARE. 


[Each size split! to thickness of 3/16, %4, %, %4, %, 1, 1%, 
1%, 1%, and 2 inches?] 




















Face Minimum Face Minimum Face Minimum 
dimensions} —, dimensions} ——. cy sf eee 
(3) in in. (3” lap) (3) in in. (3” tap) (3) in in. (3” lap) 
10 by 6 686 14 by 9 290 18 by 12 160 
10 by 7 588 14 by 10 261 20 by 10 169 
10 by 8 515 14 by 12 218 20 by 11 154 
12 by 6 533 16 by 8 277 20 by 12 141 
12 by 7 457 16 by 9 246 20 by 14 121 
12 by 8 400 16 by 10 221 22 by 11 138 
12 by 9 355 16 by 12 185 22 by 12 126 
12 by 10 320 18 by 9 213 22 by 14 109 
14 by 7 374 18 by 10 192 24 by 12 115 
14 by 8 327 18 by 11 175 24 by 14 98 








TABLE 2—DIMENSIONS OF SLATE SHINGLES FOR 
Fiat Roors. 


[Each size split to following thicknesses: For ordinary service, 


3/16”; for promenade and extraordinary service, 4” and %”.] 
Face dimensions, in inches 
6 by 6 10 by 6 12 by 6 
6 by 8 10 by 7 12 by 7 
6 by 9 10 by 8 12 by 8 


Sizes of Slate for Miscellaneous Purposes 


It is recommended that smaller slate, such as 12 or 14 
inch lengths, be used in covering pents, porch and dormer 
roofs and sides, and garage or other low-roofed buildings. 
This practice is also recommended even in situations where 
the main roof is of larger slate. 


Owing to the fact that certain sizes of slate may be 





(1) The art of splitting slate blocks consists in progressively 
reducing resultant halves, until the desired roofing slate thickness 
has been reached or approximated. This hand-wrought character- 
istic appeals to architects and owners. It is not a simple matter to 
presieny control the splitting of this natural rock, nor can a uni- 
ormity of thickness throughout be assured. The recommended 
range of thicknesses to aimed at by operative splitters will meet 
all normal requirements, and will insure the maximum of economy 
in the utilization of the many sizes of quarried blocks. 

(2) It is customary to regard a thickness falling between two 
standard thicknesses as a “special,” and it is the practice to base 
the price of the “special” upon the greater of the two standard 
thicknesses. 

(3) For thicknesses one-half inch and more, it is not generally 
considered practicable to use lengths that are less than 16”, although 
for roofs of special treatment it may be done in small quantities. 


In carrying out a desired design on special roofs, it is sometimes 
necessary to make shingles longer than 24”, 
thicker slates are used. 


in which case the 
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more available than the size called for in the specification 
or order, it is recommended that architects, builders, 
engineers, and contractors provide for alternate selection 
on usual slate roofing installations. In this connection, par- 
ticular attention is also called to the increasing use of 
random widths of the desired lengths, and to the fact that 
architects are adopting this practice wherever possible. 
While slate is plentiful, such practices will bring about the 
elimination of waste of an important natural resource, and 
will obviate the necessity of waiting for specified sizes while 
an accumulated finished stock of other usable sizes is avail- 
able and accessible. 


Nail Holes 


The standard practice is to punch two nail holes in all 
slates up to one-half inch thickness, while slates that are 
three-fourths inch or more in thickness carry nail holes 
that have been drilled and countersunk. 


Color Nomenclature 


For the purpose of utilizing the basic natural coiors of 
roofing slate available in large quantities for general usage, 
it is recommended that the following color nomenclature be 
used: 


Black, Blue Black, Grey, Blue Grey, Purple, Mottied 
Purple and Green, Green, Red. 
These color designations shall be preceded by the word 


“weathering” according to the ultimate color effect that may 
be desired. 


For roofs of special treatment certain quarries supply 
colors and combinations of colors other than those men- 
tioned in the above list, and these should be regarded as 
“specials.” 


Dimension Nomenclature 


Commercial Standard Thickness (that is, average or 
basic).—The terms “3/16 inch slate,” “full 3/16 inch slate,” 
or “not less than 3/16 inch slate” indicate a desire for a 
hand-picked selection, regardless of the added labor and 
cost. “Commercial standard” is the quarry run of produc- 
tion, and shows tolerable variations above or below 3/16 
inch. For the thicker slates, however, reasonable plus 
tolerances only are permissible; thus, a % inch slate must 
be a full % inch or thicker. 


A Square of Roofing Slate—A square of roofing slate 
means a sufficient number of slate shingles of any size to 
cover 100 square feet of plain roofing surface, when laid 
with approved or customary standard lap of 3 inches. 
Slates for surfacing flat roofs are usually laid tile fashion, 
without lap, in which case a square of slate would cover 
an area greater than 100 square feet. 


Estimates.—For the purpose of figuring roofing surface it is 
the practice to add to the net surface of the roof one addi- 
tional square foot for each linear foot of hips and val- 
leys for loss in cutting and fitting. To provide for this 
and other details, the practice is to add from 5 to 10 per 
cent to the net roofing surface when estimating the total 
quantity of slate for any roof. 
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STRUCTURAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Simplified Practice Recommendation on Builders’ 
Hardware (27a). (Simplified Practice Recommendation 
Number 18. Issued by the Bureau of Standards. Original 
draft, 20 May, 1924. Pages 52. Size 6” x 9.) This is 
an outgrowth of the preparation of specifications by the 
technical committee on Builders’ Hardware of the Federal 
Specifications Board. The contact with builders’ hardware 
manufacturers developed by this Committee to secure expert 
advice on specifications was broadened to include standard- 
ization within the industry itself. 

Among the organized consumers of builders’ hardware 
who have officially accepted this Recommendation are the 
American Institute of Architects, National Hardware Asso- 
ciation, National Retail Hardware Association, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, Navy, Treasury and War. 


Standardization of Lumber (19a). (U. S. Department 
of Commerce. Simplified Practice Recommendation Num- 
ber 16. Issued by the Bureau of Standards, 1 July, 1924. 
Pages 62. Size 6" x 9”. Illustrated.) For the purposes of 
simplification of sizes and grades, and of equalizing, among 
species used for similar general purposes, the grades of a 
similar name, lumber shall be classified by principal uses 
into (a) yard lumber, (b) structural timbers (c) shop or fac- 
tory lumber. 

Use Classification 


Lumber is the product of the saw and planing mill not 
further manufactured than by sawing, resawing, and passing 
lengthwise through a standard planing machine, crosscut 
to length and matched. 

Lumber is classified as (a) yard lumber, (b) structural 
timbers, and (c) shop or factory lumber. Different grad- 
ing rules may apply to each class of lumber. 

(a) Yard Lumber.—Lumber that is less than 6” in thick- 
ness and is intended for general building purposes. The 
grading of yard lumber is based upon the use of the entire 
piece. 

(b) Structural Timbers——Lumber that is 6” or over in 
thickness and width. The grading of structural timbers 
is based upon the strength of the piece and the use of the 
entire piece. 

(c) Shop or Factory Lumber.—Lumber intended to be 
cut up for use in further manufacture. It is graded on the 
basis of the percentage of the area which will produce a 
limited number of cuttings of a given minimum size and 
quality. 

Yard Lumber 

(a) Strips—Yard lumber less than 2” thick and under 
8” wide. 

(b) Boards——Yard lumber less than 2” thick, 8” or over 
in width. 

(c) Dimension.—All yard lumber except boards, strips, 
and timbers; that is, yard lumber 2” and under 6” thick 
and of any width. 


(1) Planks: Yard lumber 2” and under 4” thick and 8” 
and over wide. 

(2) Scantlings: Yard lumber 2” and under 6” thick and 
under 8” wide. 

(3) Heavy joists: Yard lumber 4” and under 6” thick 


and 8” or over wide. 
Structural Timbers 


(d) Timbers—Lumber 6” or larger in least dimension. 


Manufacturing Classification 
Manufactured lumber is classified as (a) rough, (b) 
surfaced, and (c) worked. 
(a) Rough Lumber.—Undressed as it comes from the saw. 


(b) Surfaced Lumber.—Lumber that is dressed by run- 
ning through a planer. It may be surfaced on one side 
(S18), two sides (S2S), one edge (S1E), two edges (S2E) 
or a combination of sides and edges (SIS1E), (S2S1E), 
or (S1S2E) or (S4S). 

(c) Worked Lumber.—Lumber which has been run 
through a matching machine, sticker, or molder. Worked 
lumber may be (1) matched, (2) shiplapped, or (3) 
patterned. 

(1) Matched Lumber: Lumber that is edge dressed and 
shaped to make a close tongue and groove joint at the 
edges or ends when laid edge to edge or end to end. 

(2) Shiplapped Lumber: Lumber that is edge dressed 
to make a close rabetted or lap joint. 

(3) Patterned Lumber: Worked lumber that is shaped 
to a patterned or molded form. 


Grade Names and Classifications 


To the extent to which differences in quality of timber, 
in conditions of manufacture, and in the uses to which the 
product is put, will, in practical application, permit, the 
basic provisions for the grading of lumber shall be uniform. 


Basic Grade Classifications for Yard Lumber 


The term “yard lumber” as here used means lumber that 
is manufactured and classified into those sizes, shapes, and 
qualities required for ordinary construction and general pur- 
poses. (Heavy timbers for structural purposes, soft- 
wood factory lumber, hardwood factory lumber, and other 
special-use materials are not considered yard stock.) 

On the basis of quality yard lumber is divided into main 
divisions: (a) Select lumber and (b) common lumber. 
These are again divided into two classes—Select lumber 
into (1) that suitable for natural finishes and (2) that 
suitable for paint finishes. Common lumber into (1) that 
which can be used without waste and (2) that which per- 
mits some waste. Each of these four classes is further 
divided into quality classes or grades. 


Select Lumber 


Lumber which is generally clear, containing defects 
limited both as to size and number, and which is smoothly 
finished and suitable for use as a whole for finishing pur- 
poses or other uses in which large, clear pieces are required, 
shall be considered as select lumber. 

Two classes shall be recognized. The first shall be 
suitable for natural finishes. The second class permits 
similar defects, and in addition, blemishes of somewhat 
greater extent than those of the first class, but of a type 
which can be covered by paint. 

Grade names: A, B, C, and D. 


Common Lumber 


Lumber containing numerous defects and blemishes which 
preclude it from use for finishing purposes, but which is 
suitable for general utility and construction purposes, shall 
be considered common lumber. 

Two general classes shall be recognized. The first shall 
be suitable for use as a whole for purposes in which surface 
covering or strength is required. Defects and blemishes 
permitted in this class must be sound. The second class 
permits very coarse defects which may cause waste in the 
use of the piece. 

Grade names: No. 1 Common, No. 2 Common, No. 3 
Common, No. 4 Common, and No. 5 Common. 

Dimension grade names: No. 1 Common, No. 2 Com- 
mon, and No. 3 Common. 


(To be continued) 
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